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For SEPTEMBER, .t79u - 
Hiftorical Review of the Adminiftration of Mr. Necker, written 
by himfelf. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 6 Boards 
Robinfons; 1791. err ay 
7 HEN it has-been. afferted with confidence, and proba« 
*™ bly with truth, that the revolution in France was greats 
ly. affifted by Mr. Neckér’s coriduét, it is proper'to attend to 





»-his juttification,, which is the obje& of the “Review’ before us; 


with particular care. It cannot. be ufelefs in any view; for, 


_if, we difcover that, withthe beft intentions, 4nd apparently 


avith the beft concerted plans, flight ntiffions will materially 


- influence the events; if we find that the minute details,of the 


Gounting-houfe are incompatible with the extenfive views of 
the politician, even in the department where they are moft 
apparently united, we fhall at leaft be taught .mtore prudence 
yn our meafures, and more difcretion in our conduc. In our 
éxamination of this author’s work on the finances, we were 
greatly difappointed. The acclamations of Europe had taught 
us to look up to M. Necker with refpe&t; but he was one of 
thofe characters, who muft.not be looked at too clofely. He 
wanted firmnefs and dignity of mind: we prophefied that no- 
thing great or decided could be expected from the querulous 
declaimer, and the event has in 4 great imeafure fulfilled the 
prophecy. If he appears more firm in. his laft adminiftration 
than might have been sapere it will be found to.be without 
a comprehenfive plin: the man who wifhes to light acandle, 


will not for the purpofe communjcate his {park*to’a barrel of 
. gun-powder, =~ ass 


In this Hiftorical Review, M. Necker complains with more 
dignity than before. The filent negleC of the national affem- 
bly rankles in his heart; the public opinion, he f{carcely knows 


why, is-no longer in his eftimation what it was. Is it not be- 


caufe the torrent is not in his favour? the cry of the nation no 
longer calls M. Necker its faviour, and public opinion. has, 
therefore, loft its flattering appearance. 

Crit. Rev. N. Ax. (1II,) Sept. 1791, B ‘lam 
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‘ Tam urged however by my friends to purfue a different line 
of conduct ; but I ftill doubt whether the advice be prudent. They 
with me to recal the attention of the public to miy adminiftration ; 
they wifh me to revive the remembrance cf it; and they forget 
that in this day of trouble and anxiety all individual interefts are 
fet afide for thofe of the nation. 

-* They tell me that, by a review of my conduét, I ought to 
afford my advocates the means of defending me: without confi- 
dering that itis not fo macit information as courage that 1s wanted. 


‘hey tell me, in fhort of poiterity: and they forget that the | 


empire of the paffions ceafes where that cf pofterity begins ; they 
forget that, in the boundiefs fpace in which fhe has fovereign fway, 
there are no more deceptions, no more illufions. ‘There it wiil 
be the province of truth aione to affign ranks, and to appoint 
places: it is only among ourfelves, on this theatre of a day, that 
imyoftors can ufurp hey rights, and invade for a moment her ex- 
alted functions.” 


This is a proper judicious line of conduét. Pofterity wil? 


either have motives or it will frame them. Every one con- j 


nected with great revolutions, either the caufes, the agents, or 
the victims, ought to leave ¢ an account of their defigns and their 
motives. If, like M. Necker, they can honeftly aud con- 
fcientioufly declare las their caufesis the caufe of reafon 

and virtue; that political views have not warped their integri- 
ty, nor expedients turned them frcm the paths of rectitude, 
their triumph will be more glorious,’ or they will receive the 
beft confolation in their defeat. 

The little events of M. Necker’s public hfe, before he was 
called to the adminiftration of the finances, are not very im- 
portant. The ruin of public credit was the bafis of his exalt-. 
ation: the character of M. Necker, his anticipation of the reve- 
nue, by which additional taxes were prevented, added to 
the eagernefs and enthufiatm of the French nation, were the 
means of reftoring it. 


‘ The re-eftablifhment of credit, effential as it was to the flate, 
would have afforded me but an imperfect degree of fatisfadion, 
if it had for a fingle day diverted my attention from the interefts. 
of the people, the perpetual st of my folicitude. But, by fav- 
mg the nation from extraordinary burthens, and fuch as were be- 
yond its ftrength; which the want of credit would have rendered 
neceflary, I faved it alfo from permanent taxes, that feemed in- 
difpenfable, in order to balance the annual intereft of loans for de- 
fraying the expences of the war; and I was fuccefsful in finding an 
adequate fupply for this increate of public a by plang of - 
erder and ceconomy.’ 
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* Thus then during my firft adminiftration I took care of the 
power or the ftate, by raifing credit to its higheft pitch; and I 
took care of its happinefs, by faving the people from contributions 
that would have been unavoidable, if credit had not been reflored ; 
and from annual taxes which the interefts of the loans would have 
demanded, had no melioration takén place at the fame time in 
the finances. I afk, what was it poffible to dg more ?’ 


What was it poffible todo more? It was poffible to have 
examined whether the expected order and ceconomy were 
likely to be realized; whether the violent and rapid exertions 
of the nation while they raifed its fpirit, might not injure its 
vigour; whether the accumulated burthens of many years 
might not contribute ultimately to fink it. “They were rather 
the cordials, which fupport the worn-out debauchee, detraét- 
ing from the little {trength which they apparently feem to 
cherifh. 

The prefent revolution was, he allows, in fome degree 
affifted by various arrangements of that period. The efta- 
blifhment of provincial affemblies in 1779, tended to affociate. 
the whole nation in the direction of its interefts, the publica- 
tion of the ftate of the finances laid the meafures of the 
minifter open to a fair difcufion. ‘The declaration for 
abolifhing the rights of mortmain, and limiting the taille, were 
meafures of a fimilar kind. For thefe the French nation is 
greatly indebted to M. Necker. ‘They in part emancipated 
the people ; taught them to feel their dignity and power, and 
perhaps gave the firft {pur to their exertions. 

The fecond adminiitration of M. Necker commenced in Au- 
guft 1788: it was in the period of diftrefs, diftruft, and cla- 
mour. The moderate talents of the minifter, added to his known 
integrity, were conciliating and advantageous. He again af- 
fumedéhe helm ; and, with a policy di¢tated by his late defeat, 
owns that he temporifed with difficulties and kept the finances 
from the public view. His great object was the convocation 
of the ftates-general. It was indecd an important one; and 
every ftep of the minifter, in purfuit of it, fhould be exa~ 
mined with the moft anxious care. ‘§ The national wifh and 
the improvement of the age’ prevented the model of the ftates 
affembled at Paris in 1614, from being adopted. The form 
was referred to the notables ; and the king, who ferioufly wifh- 
ed to put an end to the difficulties, was eager to render the 
meeting an effe€tual, that it might be an ufeful one. The 
notables, as might be expected, coincided with the opinion of 
the parliament, in preferving the original number of the re- 
prefentatives of the commons. M. Necker oppofed it; and 
in kis famous report, recommended the plan afterwards —_ 
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ed of making the number of commons equal to that of botle 
the other ordets. If in this, he fincerely hoped that the bu- 
firiefs would be executed more effectually, he was a weak man; 
if he forefaw the fubfequent revolution, in calling the tiers 
etat into action, and at the fame time giving it the power 
as well as the will to rife fupreme, his future conduct was 
very inconfiftent, and he deferves what he has experienced. 
If we combine both ideas, he will appear to have aéted with 
little wifdom, for he increafed the number and the power of 
the commons, and then fided with the king. It was the firft 
decifive ftep in the revolution; it was the main {pring which 
put the other wheels in motion. 


‘ Either the three chambers ought to deliberate feparately, and 
then the number of depaties of the tiers etat would be a point of 
indifference to the two firft orders; or the three chambers ought 
to deliberate im conimon, and then, notwithftanding the ancient 
ufages of the realm, which are liable to difpute, and will admit of 
various conitruétions, it would have been a fingular phenomenon, 


in this ara of intelleGtual progrefs and improvement in alt forts of 


ideas, in this zra when the oppreffton of the commons was on the 
point of being extirpated, if they had not been allowed the fame 
number of defenders as the two other orders, who were in pof- 
feffion of every favour and every privilege. 

¢ Tt would have been ftrange, unjuft, and impolitic, to have re- 


jected the reafonable demand of ninety-eight men in a hundred of 


the nation, and the equitable wifh of that numerous clafs of ci- 
tizens whofe labour, knowledge, and induftry, conftitute the wealth 
and {plendour of France. Itis a flagrant wrong to pretend to 
combat maxims already” obfolete againff all the vigour of. the na« 
tural principles of juftice, when thefe principles blaze forth and 
are feconded by the general with of the nation. It is from not 
fiaving obferved fufficiently early the progrefs of opinions, and 
their invincible power, that the two firft orders fixed their eyes on 
the paft, and exerted their combined ftrength to maintain it in ex- 
iftence, inftead of imitating the wifdore of government, which 
yielded in fome refpeéts to prevailmg opinion. The matter-ftroke 
of policy in human affairs, is to act with forefight, and to obtain 
the merit of facrifice, before the moment arrives. when facrifice 
will be regarded as duty, and will be madequate to the exigency 
of the fituation.’ 


Thefe feem to have been really the ideas of the moment ¢ 
that they are weak and injudicious is obvious from the event; 
but they would have appeared fo a priori, if the bias, the 
eager enthufiafm of the nation, was confidered. M. Necker 
refembles the mechanic, who gonfiders only the force of gra- 
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vity in a falling body, without taking into the account the 
velocity acquired by falling from a height. ‘The effeét, in 
the percutlion, would be very different. Yet adds M. Necker 


« I have pointed out more forcibly than any perfon, in my dif- 
ferent works, the empire of public opinion, and its increafing 
ftrength. Foreigners can {carcely form an idea of fuch a power, 
and cannot comprehend how it can be put in a balance againft mi- 
litary force. Butno country fo completely as France unites to an 
immenfe population all that can roufe men to freedom of fentiment 
and freedom of thinking; an abundance of wealth, an immenfe 
national debt which attaches to the Jand a multitude of indepen- 
dent men, the aétivity of commerce, the cultivation of the arts, 
the eclat of letters, the progrefs of fcience, the love of novelty, 
the focial fpirit, the vehement defire of praife, the fafcinating 
practice of every kind of oftentation; and in the midft of this com- 
bination of circumftances, which gave a direction to’ the national 
genius, there has ftarted up in thefe latter days a new philofophy, 
which, carrying all before it, deftroying our fortreffes, our banks, 
our barriers, has fo levelled the moral world, as to render it fa- 
vourable to, and incline it to eftablifh, every political theory, and 
every fyftem of legiflation. 

‘ In the mean time, as long as public opinion divided its forces 
royal authority had little to fear, and frequently derived from it 
effential advantage; this opinion conftituting a principal reward 
for courage and military virtue. Public opinion, attentive at that 
time to different objects, and diffufed over a large f{pace, did not 
and could not create any alarm; but the diforder and ruin of the 
finances, by colleéting its fcattered rays into one focus, have in- 
creafed to fuch a degree its action and energy, that it is become 
indifpenfably neceflary either to yield to, or at beit to compound 
with it.’ , 


Nothing appears more evident, than that thefe are opinions 
of two different ras. ‘The one was that of the time; the 
other formed on a view of events, for this plain reafon, that 
they are totally incompatible but on one foundation, that 
the author confidered his reputation fufficient to counterva- 
lance every irregularity. There never was but one man who 
could wield an engine confifting of the harfheft and moft dif- 
cordant materials with fafety, and that was Oliver Cromwell. 
A better apology follows. 


« The party who oppofe the admiffion of too great a number of 
deputies of the commons into the ftates general, and who accufe 
me of a breach of duty towards the monarch, feem to have loft 
fight of various circumftances. They forget, for example, that 
at the time I refumed the reins of adminiftration, the king con- 
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ceived that he had reafon to complain of the conduct of tlle no- 
bleffe in the late political diffenfions; whereas the tiers etat had 
in various provinces fhewn a confiderable deference to the views 
of government. They forget alfo that they have frequently a- 
{cribed the violence of the affembly to the afcendency of the pepu- 
lar leaders, and their fecret plots; but enumerate thefe leaders, 
and it will be found that the majority of them were not deputed 
by the order of the commons. In fhort, the party whofe objec- 
tions I am refuting, cannot confider themfelves as having no fhare 
in the meafures adopted by the court the 11th of July ; meafures 
which excited all the kingdom to arms, and eventually occafioned 
the defertion of the troops. In the mean time, the balance of 
ftrength being once fubverted, and that in fo ftriking a manner, 
the defence of the exilting powers, and the fupport of public or- 
der, vefted no longer in the hands of government; and the lan- 
guage of reafon, that laft refource, loft at the fame time a confi- 
derable fhare of its energy and influence.’ 


The fubfequent remarks will be found lefs applicable; for 
M. Necker’s error confifts in not taking into the account the 
enthufiafm of the nation, and the probable effects of giving 
enthufiafts uncontrouled power: in fuch a ftate it was rather 
to be expected, that the nobles to become popular would joi 
with the commons, than that the latter would court unpopu- 
larity to fupport their former opprefiors. 

The objection which might arife from the number of un- 
dignified clergy, M. Necker has anfwered more fatisfaCtorily 
but thefe anfwers appear to have been the fuggeftions of after- 
reflections. ‘The number of deputies our author attempts al- 
fo to defend, as well as the place of their fitting; but thefe 
are objections, or not, according to the opinion formed of the 
future conduct of the affembly. 

The affembly met: M. Necker and the king, for -it is al- 
moft Ego et Rex meus, harangued them; but thefe fplendid 
morfels of eloquence have been long fince before the public. 
In the conduct of the affembly, and in the condué& of the mi- 
nifter, the greateft errors occur, Whatever was the confe- 
quence of the former miftakes, much mifchief might have been . 
prevented by fubfequent addrefs. The errors at this: time 
might be reduced to three. ft. The early affront given by the 
minifter of the finances to the aflembly, by telling them that, 
fo far ashis department was concerned, their meeting was un- 
neceflary.—2dly. Introducing the influence of the king in 
determining difputed queftions, refpecting the verification 
of powers.—3dly. The union of the different orders in one 
chamber. ‘I'hefe difgufted the members, by raifing the mi- 
nifter and the king above the aflembly; putting the conduct 
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and exiftence of the affembly into the hands of the monarch ; 
and giving undefined and uncontrolable ftrength to the com- 
mons. Above all, it fhowed that their darling minion, in 
cafes of dithculty, would join with the king rather than the 
people; and it fhows us that a new power was eftablifhed, 
without a regulator, without a guide, and without a check. If 
this outline be compared with M. Necker’s obfervations, no 
farther clue will be wanted to fhow how this minifter became 
anpopular, nor how the kingly power was loft. It muft be 
remembered, that we are now tracing events from their 
caufes, without atternpting to offer any opinion reipecting thele 
events. 

M. Wecker was foon difmiffed, and he complied without 
a murmur, and without tears: he was recalled, and he obeyed 
implicitly. Fatal obedience! It has been the grave of his cha- 
racter, and in the opinion of many, of his integrity. The firit 
ftep after his return did credit to his heart, ‘though little to 
his judgment. In the moment of popular acclam ation, a gc~ 
neral forgivenefs was propofed and adopted. ‘This was at leat 
humane, and it was judicious if the acclamations of the people 
were folid. M. Necker knew nothing, or thought not, of the 
changes in a popular ftate: he forgot, that his ‘having i in part 
adopted the caufe of the king and of the nobility was a crime 
{till not expiate 5 and that, in this general amneity, the mo 
obnoxious of the nobility were included. He faw every thing 
feemingly fincere, and he walked with unconcern to the edge 
of this precipice, which was already prepared for him by 
a fecretenemy. It was the lait fatal wound, for after this 
ftep his  propofals were received with deubt, ‘with fufpicion, 
fearcely concealed, or with oppofition. M. Necker went ou 
apparently with courage. He pr ropofed a loan,-a contribution. 
Each was received with coolnefs and modified fo as to render 
it ufelefs, or rejected. The affembiy had already began to 
feel their confequence, and it was net their defign to leflea 
their popularity by harfh impofitions. ‘They endeavoured to 
avail themfelves of the popular enthufiafm, and dexterouily 
managed that weapon which the miniiter had neglected or 
confidered as ufeleis. 

The emiffion of aflignats, and the feizing of the property 
of the church, our author allows to be excellent expedients, 
if the quettion of morality is kept out of fight. ‘The flownefs 
of the fubftitution has added to the tranquillity, and the ex- 
emption from taxes is connected, in the people’s mind, with 
the new government. ‘Taxes, M. Necker thinks, may be cau- 
tioully introduced without murmur: it is perhaps more pro- 
bably the moment. of danger to the aflembly : it is {triking the, 
centre of the arch, which will put the ftability of the work to 
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the fevereft teft, and be the fureft proof of the general approe 
bation, The moderation with which the bills were iffued, 
was the fuggeftion of M. Necker, and he claims the merit as 
2 parting fervice. Nothing can be more true than the finan- 
cier’s fuggeftion, that the exchange neceffary to give currency 
to a bill is not the meafure of. the injury the owner receives: 
the exchange is the meafure fo long as the circulation goes 
on, but if the call for the money was rapid, it would be greats 
ly increafed, and almoft the whole loft, The money gained, 
however, by thefe letters of credit on the lands of the church 
is fo great, that M. Necker thinks the triumphant tone of 
thefe financiers is without fufficient foundation: with fuch 
funds it was impoffible to fail. Our author combats alfo two 
affertions from the report of the committee of finance; but 
thefe and other more particular queftions make no part of our 

refent fubje&t, which is properly an examination of the poli- 
tical conduct of M. Necker, and an enquiry how far it has 
affifted the revolution, In general, our author's financical ree 
ynarks deferve to be received with particular refpect. 

To M. Necker France is indebted for denying the king an 
abfolute veto : it is curtailing the luftre and prerogative of the 
crown, but, after the fulleft refle€tion, we are convinced that 
it was not only the beft meafure that could in fuch a fituation 
be adopted, but that, on the whole, it was more advantageous 
to the king than an unlimited veto.—We fhall conclude this 
article with an abftraét of M. Necker’s reafoning on’the fubject, 
Where the reprefentatives of the nobility are confined to a 
different houfe from that of the commons, and are a kind of 
intermediate link between the crown and the people, an abfo-z 
Jute veto is preferable, for the nobility will carefully guard 
againft any encroachment on the royal power, with which 
their own luftre is greatly connected. In this cafe the veto, 
though abfolute, will not often be employed, and indeed wil] 
be generally unnecefflary, When the members meet in the 
fame place, and we may add, when from different circum- 
ftances, the power of the commons predaminates, a fufpenfive 
veto will be of more real fervice than an abfolute one. No 
king can contend with fuccefs againft the general opinion of 
his people, but with a powerful army devoted to his will. The 
fufpenfive veto will, therefore, give time for popular ferment 
to cool, for the phrenzy of the moment to fubfide, and will 
confequently guard againit fudden rafh innovation. Againft 
any others, the abfolute veto would be ufelefs, for to employ 
it, would be to abdicate the crown. : 

To M. Necker alfo the king was indebted for the refolution 
ef going to Paris: but this difcufion would lead us too far, 
The reft of the work we fhall examine in another Number. 

(Ta be continued.) 


Sermons 
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Sermons on Praétical Subjects. By the Rev, A. B. Rudd, M. Ae 
The fecond Edition, with Additions. 2 Vols. 8v0. 12% 
Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


{' is always with regret that we make apologies for delay 

_and the caufes, though fufficient to influence our conduct, 
and to preferve us, in our own opinion, from the imputation 
of undue negleét, are often neither of a nature which we can 
properly make public, nor of a kind which might appear to 
others of fufficient importance. While we have thus excufed, 
ourfelves from the charge of difrefpectful inattention, we muft 
add, that our author deferved, from the merits of his work, 
an earlier notice, ‘I‘hefe Sermons, of a mifcellaneous nature, 
and often on practical fubjects, are diftinguifhed by a calm, 
chearful, and rational piety, a candid examination of the foun- 
dations and evidence of our holy religion, and a careful at- 
tention to apply the doctrines of Chrift to the improvement 
of our lives. They arein general fort, perfpicuous, and of- 
ten elegant : we fhall tranfcribe the lift of fubje&ts. 


* The Defign and Obje&t of Chriftianity, confidered and illa- 
ftrated.-—-The Divinity of Chrift afferted by the Evidence of the 
Centurion and his Attendants, at the Crucifixion—A fixed Belief 
in the Divine Attributes, the true Support of Man in this Life.—» 
The true End and Defign of Baptifm confidered.—The Chriftian 
Warfare, Faith triumphant over Death.—Divine Juftice appeafed 
by contrite Guilt.—The great importance of an early and virtuous’ 
Education:—-The Benefit of General [nfirmaries, illuftrated.—The’ 
Excellency of the Gofpel confidered. as a Syftem of Faith and 
Manners, — The Chriftian’s Hope in Death.—On the Sacrifices of 
the Law, as figurative of the Death of Chrift.—On the Double 
Senfe of Prophecy. The Second Pfalm illuftrated, as defcriptive. 
of the temporal State of David, and the fpiritual Bleffings of the 
Kingdom of Chrift, 

« The Caution and Referve of Chrift, in not declaring himfelf 
to be the Mefliah, otherwife than by the Miracles that he wrought, 
jtated and accounted for.—£lijah triumphant, and the Prophets 
of Baal deftroyed,—Qn the Day of Judgment. —The Miffion of 
ae the Baptiit, and the Nature of his Doctrine confidered.—-The 

tility of Public Charity Schools—-On the Refurrection.—+’ 
Liberty without Licentioufnefs.—The Union of Mercy and Truth 
in the gracious A& of our Redemption—-On the Comforter.— 
Jacob’s Prayer confidered.—The Neceflity of laying up Treafure 
jn Heaven,—On Death..—-The Chriftian Contelt,—-On the Lat 
Day,’ 


It. 
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ke) Rudd's Sermons. 


It would be. of as little importance to the able author te 
follow each difcourfe minutely, as it would be generally unin- 
terefting to the reader; we fhall therefore felect a few paf- 
faves from different parts of the work. The firft fhall be 
from the fermon on the great importance of an early virtuous 
education. 


‘Whatever profeffion a man may fele&, it is effentially necef- 
fary, that his early youth fhould be impreffed with the leading du- 
ties of religion, and the effential article of morality. If this be 
neglected in the early feafon of life, that opportunity will be fuf- 
fered toelapfe, which will never again return, it will be a neglect 
which no afterthought can remedy, no future care fupply. The 
hufbandman might as well expect a plentiful harveft without the 
neceffary exertions to fecure it, as the moralifta virtuous character 
without having duly watched the progrefs of the mind, and dili- 
gently availed -himfelf of avery method to improve it with virtu- 
ous principles, and to fortify it with precepts of piety, and exam- 
ples of virtue. 

‘ The intrinfic depravity of human nature is probably nearly the 
fame in every age ; -but this ftriking difference will always appear 
to the accurate obferver, that all fenfe of decency will be then 
moft remarkably thrown afide, in thofe pesiods, when the duties 
of religion are negleéed, or remifsly performed.. Nor can we 
indeed wonder, that he who has renounced all his fuperior obli- 
gations, thofe duties which he owes to the fupreme parent of the 
univerfe, fhould be uninfluenced by a fecondary confideration ; 
thofe duties which are connected with his focial charatter.’ 


The following obfervations on the two points of view in 
which Chrift appears to his difciples, are excellent. In the 
firft, our author remarks, he feems to poffefs all the attributes 
of the Deity, raifing our wonder, our awe, our veneration. 


‘ In this part of Chrift’s charafler we cannot, however, propofe 
him to ourfelves as an objc& of imitation; the incidents are fuch 
as no human agent can ever be engaged in, they therefore ftrike 
our minds as inftances of power, which, as they furpafs all hopes 
of performance, fuperfede the moft diftant idea of imitation. The 
fecond point in which this divine perfon appears, is in acharaéter, 
if I may be allowed the expreflion, more adapted to the flate and 


condition of human nature. 


‘ This mild and beneficent view of himfelf, our Saviour pre- 
fents, when employed in the tender duties of friendfhip, in footh- 
ing the forrows which arife upon the iofs of friends, or in promot- 
ing innocent mirth and feitivity, when we multiply the focial con- 
neétions of life, and encreafe the number of aur obligations to pro- 
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mote the general happinefs. To mollify that hardnefs of heart 
which man acquired when he loft his innocence; to expand thofe 
elfifh affeCtions which were likely to take poffeffion of his heart, 
when doomed io acquire the fuitenance of life by the fweat of his 
brow : for the‘e purpofes Chriit hath fo intimately conne&ed the 
love of God and the love of our neighbour, that the one cannot 
exift independent of the other, and wherever true vital religion 
exifts, it will conttantly be illuitrated by the kindred fruit: of piety, 
or brotherly love s—thofe emotions which impel us to promote the 
general happinefs of the world, by an unlimited pralice of an 
extended philanthropy.—We are fo formed, that one perfon’s ex- 
ertions are neceffary to another’s enjoyments, we are wifely and 
beneficently fo formed, that the fenfe of our reciprocal wants may 
teach us to affociate for mutual defence, and enable us to refift, 
when united, the evils that would have overwhelmed us in our 
folitary ftate.’ 


We need not fay that our author’s dotrine is, in every re- 
{pet, that of the church; nor ought we to cenfure, becaufe 
a fon of the church preaches confiitently with the fy{tem fhe 
prefcribes. Yet we may add that, in what may be confi- 
dared as doctrinal parts of thefe volumes, our author is occa- 
fionally too particular and minute3-1n the paflages, for in- 
ftance, which relate to the effeéts of-the trantgreffion of 
Adam,. and of the redemption by the death of Chrift. Thefe 
awiul myfteries we are not allowed to examine clofely: they 
{eem to be defignedly placed above our comprehentfion, for 
we can feldom approach near, without feeling ourfelves in that 
difficulty, and infuch obfcurity as mutt convince us, that ‘ God’s 
ways are not as our ways; nor God’s paths as our paths.’ We 
cannot, therefore, profefs our high commendations of our aus 
thor’s 11th fermon, where he falls into what we think an er- 
ror, when he follows fome commentators too clofely, in dif 
tinguifhing, in the fyftem of our redemption, the mercy and 
the juftice of God; in endeavouring to fhow the neceflity of a 
victim to fatisfy the one, and the mercy in that but one was 
required. We fhall felect one patilage from this fermon; 
though inftances of a fimilar kind, in attempting to explain 
what Omnipotence feems not to have permitted us to compre- 
hend, are not uncommon. 


« The grand point to which I would wifh to attract your minds 
in this difcourfe, is t» that divine perfonage, whom Philip telleth 
Nathaniel he had found—Even Jefus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews. , 


‘ He 
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« He is the object of all thefe illuftrious prophecies. 

* He is the author to us of life and liberty ; of life, when we 
were dead in fin; of liberty, when we were the flaves of Satan. 

‘ As the melodious prophet hath mournfully expreffed it, —He 
was wounded for our tranfgreflions—He was bruifed for our ini- 
quities— The chaftifement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his ftripes we are healed. © | 

‘ In this picture are difplayed, the agonizing fufferings of Chrift 
wpon the crofs. 

‘ He was wounded for our tranfgreffions; wounded with the 
nails that faftened his facred hands and feet: and with the fpear 
which pierced his fide, bruifed for our iniquities. 

‘ This part refers to the mental agonies that he underwent—To 
that grief which dictated the fervent prayer, that if it were poflible 
the bitter cup might pafs from him. 

« This petition the Deity could not liften to, a piacular victim 

was neceffary. Spotlefs innocence was to be the diftinguifhing at- 
tribute of this victim, and this was not to be found but in Jefus of 
Nazareth. 
.© The facrifice of Chrift’s death, was the fole mode by which 
the Almighty, preferving his other attributes inviolate, could par- 
don the fins of the world. It was the only door of mercy which 
he could open to man, by which he re-admitted him to favor, and 
by which the feverity of his punifhment might be relaxed.’ 


Perhaps a minute and faftidious enquirer may find fome 
faults of lefs importance in the compofition. ‘The Sermon¢ 
are too often ftrings of detached paragraphs, whofe place may 
be changed without injuring the fenfe or the tenor of the 
difcourfe, This is undoubtedly a fault ; for though we do not 
approve of extenfive chains of clofe reafoning, yet the atten~ 
tion js not fixed, nor the recollection affifted by general apho- 
riftical remarks, which are connected only as each is on the 
fubje&t of the text. | 

Another error is, we think, too great fondnefs for, and a 
little incongruity in, the ufe of metaphors ; but, in this refpect, 
though the author often errs on a rigid examination, there are 
no very glaring faults. A little too great familiarity is perhaps 
fometimes conf{picuous jn relating the a€tions of our Saviour; 
as where he is faid to have changed the water into wine, 
“ left the abfence of rational and focial feftivity fhouldyfave 
embittered the firft moments of the connubial ftate.’ 





a 


On metaphyfical fubjeéts, our author feldom enlarges: Wwe 
were attracted, however, from the fubjeét of fome late enqui- 


ries 
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ries by his obfervations on the refurreftion, The whole of 
this paflage is excellent. : 


¢ The objector has cavilled at the doétrine of the refurreGion 
of the fame body, by afferting, that the body never ‘long conti- 
nues the fame, that the particles that compofe it, are in continual 
fluctuation, and that the different periods of life produce a diffe- 
rent conftitution. Though this fhould be admitted, it muft ftilt 
be allowed, that this infenfible diminution or alteration of particles 
does not affect perfonal identity, and whilft this continues the fame 
it is all that can be contended for, in the idea of an individual re- 
furrection. 

« In the fame body that the man dies, in that will he rife to 
judgment ; and in that will he become either the fubjeé&t of reward 
or the victim of punifhment. 

‘ The explicit manner in which the facred writings have re- 
corded this fubjeét, is fufficient to affure us, that there is no doubt 
of the fact ; and is an argument above all others, to iaduce us to 
cultivate holinefs of life. 

« Exiftence here, within this narrow fpace, the limits of which 
we can eafily fee through, is too often fufficiently irkfome to the 
difquieted foul of man. 

« But exiftence here can be but momentary. Let us then fup- 
pofe, that oppreffed by thofe namelefs calamities which fo affti& 
the fons of men in fome evil hour, the genius of defperation arms 
the hand of man againft himfelf; that without a confidence in a 
God who made, or an intereft in the blood of the Son of God 
who faved and redeemed the world, fe!f-deftruction violates the 
firft law of nature; and to efcape the miferies of time, the devoted 
victim rufhes into the torments of eternity. 

¢ But were his mind confcientioufly impreffed with the facred 
truths of religion; were he affured that by the refurreétion of 
Chrift, his own is afcertained, he would then manfully refift the 
moft impetuous torrent of earthly mifery, from the conviction, 
that it muft be tranfitory as the cloud that fometimes darkens the 
brighteft meridian fun; that his own depraved thoughts could alone 


conftitute mifery, and that truft in God mutt alone fecure triumph 
to himfelf.’ 


We cannot difmifs thefe volumes without expreffing our 
approbation. ‘The firft edition we are informed did not ap- 
pear in London, and confequently eluded our enquiry. It 
was in one large volume, which comprehended the firft and 
a part of the fecond volume now before us. The prefent 
peat is {upported by a numerous and refpectable liit of fub- 

rivers. 
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oe 
Solttude confidered with Refped? to its Influenceupoa the Mind 
and the Heart’ /Vritten originally in German by M. Zime 
mermann. Tranflated from the French of J. B. Mercier. 


Su0. 6s. Beards. Dilly. 1791. | 


ARIOYS are the opinions concerning folitude. By fome 

it is confidered as the parent of all human excellen¢e and 
felicity; by others, as the depraver of the faculties, and the 
fource of difquietude: and thofe who can endure it have been 
ftated to be either above or below the ftandard of humanity. 
‘The author of this work is a {trenuous advocate for the former 
‘opinion. It will be readily admitted that he muft have been a 
; fincere devotee to his fubje&, when it is known that the ori- 
ginal work confilted of four large volumes, which the French 
tranflator compreffed into the prefent fize; juftly fearing, from 

the focial and volatile character of his countrymen, that fuch 

2 fubject as folitude, enlarged on in fo very copious a man- 

ner, was not likely to attain a fale adequate to the expence of 

the impreffion. His own words are, ‘ four large volumes on 

the fubje& of folitude, appeared to me to be a work too ardu- 

ous for the generality of French readers, and particularly for 

French bookfellers to undertake: for even this fhort eflay, with- 

out the recommendation of M. le Tourneur, could not have 

acquired the honour of the pre/s.’ The performance, however, 

in its original voluminous form, has, it feems, drawn on its 

in author ‘ the univerfal approbation of the German empire (his 
i: name being already inferted in the ColleCtion of Claffic Au- 
thors printed at Carlfruhe),’ and procured for him a very bril- 
Jiant and more fubftantial mark of approbation from the em- 
refs of Ruffia. It is divided into four chapters; the firft con- 
fifting of an Introduction; the fecond deicribing the general 
Advantages of Solitude; the third, the Influence of Solitude on 
the Mind; and the fourth, its Influence on the Heart. All thefe 
divifions he purfues ina defultory, fanciful, romantic ftyle, in- 
is terfperfing them with tender fentiments, pathetic anecdotes, 
. and luxuriant imagery, that fucceflively charm the mind, afte 
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the heart, and difpofe us to love and refpeé the author. 
The following extracts from the beginning of his work will 
exemplify thefe obfervations, and demonttrate his intentions. 


| « In this unquiet and tumultuous fcene of life, furrounded by 
the reftraints of ceremony, the urgencies of bufinefs, the fhackles 
| of fociety, and in the evening of my days, I feel no delight in 
tracing back the images of pleafures that pafs fo tranfiently away : 





a py days of my youth, when Solitude was my fole amufement ; 
when I knew no place more agreeable than the fequeftered cloifter 








my foul dwells with higher fatisfaction on the memory of thofe hap-. 
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and the fitent cell, the lonely mountain and the fublimely awful 
grove; nor any pleafures more lively than thofe 1 expenenced ir 
converfing with the dead. ? 

‘ J love to recall to my mind the cool and filent fcenes of Soli- 
tude: to oppofe them to the heat and bultle of the world; to me. 
ditate on thofe advantages which the great and good of every age 
have acknowledged they poffefs, though perhaps too feldom expe- 
rienced; to reflect on the powerful confolations they afford when 
grief corrodes the mind, when @ifeafe afflitts the body, when the 
number of our years bends us to the ground; to contemplate, ‘in 
fhort, the benign influence of Solitude upon all the troubles of the 
heart.’ 





‘ While, therefore, I defcribe the allurements of Solitude, I 
fhall endeavour to warn my readers againft thofe dangerous ex- 
ceffes into which fome of its difciples have been betrayed ; exceffes 
as repugnant to the voice of reafon, as they are condemned by the 
precepts of our holy religion.’ 





‘ If melancholy, in forgetting the horrors of its Stuation, fhall 
raife its dejeted head to blefs me; if I fhall be able to convince 
the innocent votaries of rural retirement that the {prings of plea- 
fure foon dry up inthe heat of the metropolis; that the heart re- 
mains cold and fenfelefs in the midift of all its noify and faétitious 
joys: if they fhall learn to feel the fuperior pleafures of a country 
life, become fenfible of the variety of refources they afford againtt 
idlenefs and vexation; what purity of fentiment, what peaceful 
thoughts, what unfading happinefs the view of verdant meads, the 
fight of numerous flocks and herds quit:ing the fertile meadows om 
the clofe of the day, inftil into the mind ; with what ineffable de- 
light the fublime beauty of a wild romantic country, interfperfed 
with diftant cottages, and occupied by freedom and content, ra- 
vifhes the foul; how much more readily, in fhort, we forget alt 
the pains and troubles ofa wounded heart on the borders of a gentle 
flream, than amidit the concourfle of deceitful joys fo fatally fol- 
lowed in the courts of princes; my tafk will be accomplifhed, and 
2il my withes amply gratified!” 


The obje& is noble, and being attempted by a courtier, pof- 
feffes at leaft the merit of fingularity. But M. Zimmermann, 
in the midft of ftate-fplendor, feems to have had a heart at- 
tuned only to rural enjoyments ; and being conftantly fecluded 
from them, he perhaps learned to eftimate them above their 
real value: as a man, finding himfelf ill at eafe in one fitua- 
tion, imagines another, wholly differing from it, capable of 
removing his uneafinefs. But it by no means follows that M. 
Zimmermann would, in a change of fituation, have experi- 

enced 
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enced the tranquillity which he expected. He viewed only the 
favourable fide of the picture ; he contemplated the profpect 
enly at a diftance, through the exaggerating medium of a 
fancy difturbed by perfonal anxieties and domeftic afflictions, 
which he feelingly defcribes, and whofe recollection would as 
furely have followed him, probably with additional force, to the 
‘gentle ftream,’ or ‘lonely bank,’ as it attended him in the crowd- 
ed court. We cannot aflent to the opinion, that folitude is the 
beft cure for woe: on the contrary, we are convinced that it 
nourifhes and prolongs the fenfations of grief, and that no re- 
medy is equal to the conftant avocation of worldly bufinefs. But 
folitude is our author’s panacea: it is the le@titie comes, and me- 
dicina dolorum ; it is proper for all ages and all fituations. How- 
ever M. Zimmermann may defend his fy{ftem from verging to 
eremitical notions, we fear that it is vulnerable in this point. ‘The 
benefits of occafional retirement from the buftle of the world, 
to give the mind time to cool from the intemperate ardour of 
its purfuits, are unqueflionable. But to difguft the youthful 
reader with the world in general, is an attempt that a true phi- 
lofopher might have altogether omitted, or at leaft not purfued 
to an extreme. We are focial creatures, formed for almoft 
perpetual occupation ; and all that can be faid in favour of So- 
litude is, in our opinion, that being recurred to as an occafional 
¥elief from toil, it affords an opportunity of reviewing our paft 
conduct with a more cool judgment, and of preparing ourfelves 
to profecute the future with renewed vigour. It is in vain that 
M. Zimmermann recommends the employment of the mind dur- 
ing folitude, and under affliction ‘ in the accomplifhment of 
fome interefting end, and in leading the imagination from one 
object to another.’ Without xece/Jary employment obtruded 
on it, the beft-difpofed mind, in fuch circumftances, will be 
apt to indulge inert and painful recollection, and to corrode 
itfelf. 

But we mutt not deny to our author the merit which he really 
deferves. His work is rich in fentiment and defcription. 


‘ Solitude engages the affections of men, whenever it holds up a 
picture of tranquillity to their view. The doleful and monotonous 
found of the clock of a fequeftered monaftery, the filence of nature 
ina ftillnight, the pure air on the fummit of a high mountain, the 
thick darknefs of an ancient foreft, the fight of a temple fallen to 
ruins, infpire the foul with a foft melancholy, and banifh all recol- 
Je&ion of the world and its concerns. But the man who cannot hold 
a friendly. correfpondence with his own heart, who derives no com- 
fort from the reflections of his mind, who dreads the idea of me- 
ditation, and is fearful of paffing a fingle moment with himéfelf, 
looks with an equal eye on Solitude and on death. He endea- 
yours 
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- yours to enjoy all the voluptuoufnefs which the world affords ; 


drains the pernicious cup of pleafure to its dregs; and, until the 
dreadful moment approaches when he beholds his nerves fhattered, 
and all tie powers of his foul deftroyed, he has not courage to make 
the delayed confeffion, ‘‘ I am tiréd of the world and all its idle 


follies, and now prefer the mournful foade of the cyprefs to the intoxi- 
cation of its nvify pleafures and tumultuous joys.” 


His intention in the fecond chapter is to fhew 


« That Solitude enables man to live independent and alone; that 
there is no misfortune it cannot alleviate, no forrow that it will not 
foften; that it adds dignity to his character, and gives frefh vi- 
gour to the powers of his mind ; that he cannot, in any other fitu- 
ation, acquire fo perfe& a knowledge of himfelf; that it enlarges 
the fphere of attention, and ripens the feeds of judgement; in fhort, 
that it is from the influence of Solitude alone that'man can hope 
for the fruition of unbroken pleafures and never-fading felicity.’ 


Speaking of the ridiculous refources to which the great are 
fometimes compelled, to amufe theit heavy hoirs, he enliveiis 


his férioufnefs with the following anecdote: 


« Returning one Sunday from Trianon to Verfailles; I perceived 
at a diftance a number of people affembled upon the terrace of the 
caftle ; and on a nearer approach I beheld Louis the Fifteenth fur- 
rounded by his court at the windows of the palace. A man very 
richly dreffed; with a large pair of branching antlers faftened on 
his head, whom they called the ftag, was purfued by about a dozen 
others who compofed the pack. The purfued and the purfuers 
leaped into the great canal, fcrambled out again, and ran about to 
all parts, while the air refounded with the acclamations of clap- 
ping of hands, to encourage the continuance of the fport. ** What 
can all this mean ?”’ faid I toa Frenchman who ftood near me. 
‘< Sir,” he replied with a very ferious cOuntenance, ‘* itis for the’ 
entertainment of the court.” 


In the exordium of his third chapter we find 2 compliment 


to Gur country, too flattering to be omitted: Addrefling him< 
felf to ingenuous youth, he proceeds: 


‘You will find it abfolutely néceffiry to force yourfelves from a 
world too trifling and infignificant to afford you any great examples. 
‘It is in ftudying the charaéters of the Gteeks; the Romans; the 
Englifh, that you muft learn to furchount every difficulty. In what 
‘nation will you find more celebrated inftarices of humdn greatnefs? 


-What people poflefs more valour and courage, more firmnefs; 


more knowledge, or a greater love for the arts and fciences? 
But do not deceive yourfelves,; by believing that wearing the hair 
cut fort will make you Englifhmen. You muft, inftead of that, 

Crit. Rev. N, Ar. (IH.) Sept. 1791. @ eradicate 
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eradicate the vices, fubdue the weakneffes of your nature, and ons 
ly imitate them in their peculiar greatnefs. It is the love of li- 
berty, the qualities of courage, penetration, fublimity of fenti- 
ment, and ftrength of reafon, that conftitute the true Englifhman, 
and not their half-boots and jockey hats.’ 


The grand pofition of this chapter is, that 


*\The rudiments of a great charaéter muft be formed in Soli- 
tude. It is there alone that the folidity of thought, the fondnefs 
for activity, the abhorrence of indolence, which conftitute the hero 
and the fage, are firfl acquired. Many celebrated Germans of my 
acquaintance lived folitary lives, unconnected with fociety, during 
their refidence at the univerfity. They fhunned the fafhionable 
vices of the collegians, and preferved their native purity; they 
adonted a ftoicifm, and preferved not only their chaftity, but their 
application to ftudy They are now become minifters of ftate, ce- 
lebrsted writers, and great philofophers, who have diffufed -wif- 
dom, banifhed prejudice, and from their earlieft youth opened new 
roads in life utterly unknown to vulgar minds.’ 


- This pofition is enforced by much argumentation, fome- 
times declamatory, fometimes humble; and is elucidated by 
numerous examples, ancient and modern, from Numa the 
Roman legiflator, to Mr. Pitt the minifter of Britain. Seve- 
ral extraordinary characters are likewife introduced, fome of 
them little known in this country, others familiar to our no- 
tice, to illuftrate the baneful effects of an extreme attachment 
to fociety, and the utility of early and frequent retirement. 
The following is a favourable fpecimen of our author’s ratio- 
cination. 


a 


‘ The ineftimable value of t'me, of which the indolent, having 
no conception, can fo m no eftim:te, is much better learned in the 
regularity ef Solitude than in the light and airy rounds of life. 
He who employs himfelf with ardour, and is unwilling to live en- 
tirely in vain, contemplates with trembling apprehenfion the rapid 
movement of a ftop-watch; the true image of human life, the moft 
ftriking emblem of the rapid courfe of time. 

‘ The t'me which we employ in focial intercourfe, when it im- 
proves the faculties of the mind, raifes the feelings of the heart 
to a certain degree cf elevation, extends the {phere of knowledge, 
and banifhes our cares, 1s far from being mifpent. But if an in- 
tercourfe even thus happily formed, become our fole delight, and 
change into the paflion of love ; if it transform hours into minutes, 
and exclude from the mind every idea except thofe which the ob- 
jet of affeQion infpires, even love itfelf, alas! will abforb our 
time, and years will pafs unperceived away. 

‘ Time 
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« Time is never too long; onthe contrary, it appears too fhort 
to him who, to the extent of his capacity, employs it ufefully, in 
the difcharge of the refpective duties which his particular fituation 
calls upon him to perform. To fuach a difpofition time, inftead of 
being burthenfome, flies too haftily away. Iam acquainted with 
a young prince who, by the affiftance of fix domettics, does not em« 
ploy more than two minutes in dreffing. Of his carriage, it would 

e incorrect to fay that he goes in it, for it fies. At his hofpitable 
table, every courfe is finifhed in a moment; and I am informed,. 
that this is the ufual fafhion of princes ; who feem difpofed to make 
every thing pafs with rapidity. I have, however, feen the royal 
youth to whom [allude, exercife the moft brilliant talents, fupport 
the higheft flyle of character, attend in his own perfon to every 
application, and I know that he has afforded fatisfaction and de- 
light in every interview. I know that the affairs of his domeftie 
eftablifhment engage his moft fcrupulous attention fix hours every 
day ; and that in every day of the year he-employs. without ex. 
ception, feven hours in reading the beft Englifh, Italian, French, 
and German authors. This prince knows the value of time.’ 


Who this royal youth was, is not hinted. We fhould have 
been much gratified in difcovering that the allufion leaned to 
this country. From M. Zimmermann’s Converfations, we fuf- 
pect that it does fo. : 

The author concludes this multifarious chapter with an in- 
genuous confeflion, that many of his obfervations ‘are per- 
haps undigefted, and many more certainly not well exprefled?’ 
of which cenfures, the latter at leaft is probably applicable to 
both the tranflations. We are much pleafed with a critique 

affed on the two firft parts of his work, as the author him- 
felf relates, by ‘ a lady of great wit,’ who feems to have been 
well acquainted with his volubility in compofition. She ad- 
‘viled him £ to unbofom himfelf upon every thing that he felt, and 
to lay down his pen the moment thofe feelings were expreffed.” 
‘ This method’ (i. €. his own), the author adds, with great 
fimplicity, ‘ has certainly produced faults which a fy{tematic 
philofopher would not have committed.’ 

The laft chapter is, like the others, a brilliant rhapfody of 
defcription and fentiment in praife of Solitude; expreffed in 
fuch flowery language, that it appears very much like poetry 
imperfe@tly reduced into profe: and we fometimes think that 
the disjecti membra poete are perceptible. Witnefs, ‘ Oh! 
who would not prefer to every other enjoyment, the foft me- 
lancholy which Solitude infpires ? Who would not renounce 
the univerfe for one fingle tear of LOVE? 


«'To fuffer with fo much foftnefs and tranquillity; to indulge in 


tender forrow without exaly knowing why, and ftill to prefer re- 
, C2 tirement; 
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tirement ; to love the lonely margin of a limpid lake; to wander- 
alone upon broken rocks, in deep caverns, in dreary forefts; to 
fee] no pleafure but in the fublime and beautiful of nature, in thofe 
beauties which the world defpife; to defire the company of only 
one other being to whom we may communicate the fenfations of 
the foul, who would participate in all our. pleafures, and forget 
every thing elfe in the univerfe ; this is-a condition which every 
young manwvght to wifh for, who wishes to fly from the mercilefs 
approaches of a cold old age.” 


Thefe are fome of the themes on which M. Zimmermann 
expatiates with the moft luxuriant enthufiafm through upwards 
of one hundred and fixty pages in the laft chapter: and to thofe 
who are at all prepoffefled in favour of the fubjects, thefe dif- 
fertations, for we cannot call them labours, muft afford a de- 
licious banquet. ‘They difplay a confiderable thare of genius, 
learning, and pathos. Probably the original bears a more me- 
thodical appearance: or it may be that our continental neigh- 
bours do not require fo much regularity of diftribution, and 
compreffion of ftyle, as ourfelves. To the correét tafte of an 
Englifh reader the work would have been more agreeable, if it 
were pruned of thofe redundant luxuriances which diminifh 
its ftrength. At prefent, it refembles a rich and fertile gar- 
den, difpofed in little or no order, where the moft beauti- 
‘ful flowers and weeds, native and exotic, are indifcriminately 
‘mingled ; prefenting to the eye no grand or uniform whole, 
but a fcene of {plendid confufion. ‘To this effect we incline 
to believe that M. Mercier, in his two-fold capacity of tranf- 
lator and abridger, has in a great meafure contributed At 
“'Teaft, the prefent verfion has not tended to illumine or adorn 
the text, as the following inftances, amongft a thoufand, may 
teftify: § te facilitate men in their fearch after happinefs’—* that 
the day might not flip unheededly away’—* the inebriety of pure 
an i cifable delight.’ , 

We fhall conclude the review of this-unequal performance 


with a note of a more lively turn than the reader may have 
expected. | 


‘ Men, in general, fondly hope in eternity forall that is flatter- 
ing to their tafte, inclinations, defires, and paffionson earth. I 
therefore entirely concur in opinion with a celebrated German phi- 
lofopher, M Garve, that thofe perfons cannot poffefs humility of 


heart who hope that God will hereafter reward them with riches: - 


and honours. It was thefe fentiments which occafioned a young 
lady of Germany, extremely handfome, to fay, fhe hoped to cars 
ry with her into the next world a habit of fine filver tiffue, zoned 
with feathers, and to walk in heaven on tarpets of rofe-leaves 
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fpread upon the firmament. This, alfo, was the reafon why, in 
2 full affembly of women of fafhion, where the queftion was agi- 
tated, whether marriages were good to all eternity, they all unani- 
moufly exclaimed, God preferve us from it,’ 





The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties; including the Ma- 
nagement of Live Stock in Leicefterfhive,and its Ti : 
together with Minutes on Agriculture and Planting in the 


DifiriG of the Midland Station. (Concluded from Vol. II. 
New Arrangement, p. 200.) 


HE fecond volume of this inftru€tive work contains mi- 
nutes of agriculture ; thofe detached hints and obferva- 
tions on which the former volume is founded. On this fub- 
ject we may be allowed to remark, that minutes of agriculture 
in a perion ftationary, fixed to one fpot, acquainted with the 
foil, the feafons, and the nature of the fprings, are highly ufe- 
ful. In a diftri€t, where the obferver is ‘ a ftranger and a fo- 
journer,’ their utility is more fufpicious. Eftablifhed cuftoms 
are undoubtedly fometimes wrong, and the prejudices of a 
diftri&t too deeply rooted to be eradicated by frequent experi- 
ence. But, onthe other hand, numerous minute circum{tances 
render a mode of conduét, which may at firft feem improper, 
eligible ; and thefe, as it is impoflible at once to underftand, 


_ may influence what the moft accurate enquirer, who, without 
“ ong refidence and continued experience, attempts to form a 


judgment, at firft will difapprove. Some of thefe errors are 
obfervable in Mr. Marfhall’s former works; but, unconneét- 
ed as we have been with /ome of his ftations, we have avoided 
pointing out where we have fufpected them. Our error would 


have been even greater then his, if we had oppofed his deci- 


fions on fufpicion only; for we had not feen at all what we 
thought he had only examined fuperficially. 

Thofe who are acquainted with Mr. Marfhall’s firft work, 
will recur to thefe minutes with pleafure, expecting, perhaps, 


to fee fimilar humorous obfervations, equally excentric re- 


marks, expreffed in his peculiar manner. But we have lon 
fince mentioned that the collifion of the world has deftroyed 
the fharpnefs of the figure. The coin, when firft ftruck, may 
be fingular, though the impreflion and legend are loil by con- 
tinued ufe. While the peculiarity, however, is deftroyed, we 
find the fame happy difcrimination, fimilar exertions of an ac- 
curate judgment, and penetrating acutenefs. It is impotfible 
to give even a detail of the different fubje€ts which are con- 
fined to the ceconomy of the midland diftrict: in general}. 
they relate to agriculture and planting. 
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The firft fubje& of remark relates to the Bredon limerkilns, 
and it leads us to obferve, that many minute circumftances are 
inferted, and fometimes with apparent furprife, that are fa- 
miliar to many farmers. ‘The Bredon lime rock, like the greater 
number of calcareous {trata,is not divided by veins, and breaks 
irregularly, ¢ It is an opinion, adds Mr. Marfhall, univerfally 
admitted, that much more than the neceffary quantity is poi- 
fon to the land.’ ‘This is the cafe with every active powerful 
manure that we are acquainted with. The farmer thinks that 
it produces twich, couch, or thiftles; and it is natural that a 
mere farmer fhould think fo. Our author, however, who 
foars above this rank, fhould have treated it as a fancy, and 
paffed it over. Whatever checks vegetation, in general, will 
not deftroy the hardie{t plants, and the feeds moft retentive 
of the feminal virtue. Thefe, when they enjoy the whole of 
the ground, are naturally ftronger, foon cover it entirely, and 
confequently may appear to be produced hy the lime. It is a 
fimple fact, which few are ignorant of: but Mr. Marfhall re- 
turns to it in minute 100 and 103. In the firft of thefe, he 
remarks, that ten quarters an acre had no bad effects, but ra- 
ther a beneficial influence on the turnip crop; and the fa&t may 
be eafily explained on the fame principle. If it does not de- 
Stroy the crop, it will check the weeds. Did he not know too, 
that a ftrong healthy crop of turnips is the moft deftruétive 
enemy of all weeds—Scee mains g5- The Tichenhall or Wal- 
fall lime has no fuch effect: if we do not admit of an additional 
principle in the Bredon lime, which we awipect may be the - 
_cafe, the difference of ftrength will account for the fac. 

The berbery plant Mr. Marfhall found was injurious to 
wheat, and he obferved too, what has been already lufficiently 
afcertained, that fmutty feed produced a fmutty crop. 

The midland farmer prefers land with turf in it for wheat, 
and prefers pin-fallowing, of confequence, to a turnip or fumy 
_mer fallow. ‘This is ore of thofe obfervations dictated by ex 
perience and local knowledge, which we juft now alluded to. 
We are not clear that it is properly explained in the following 
commmentary, 


‘ From what I can underftand, however,—by land’s having turf 
in it is not meant, hterally, at leaft not altogether, the unbroken 
fod or roots of. grafs, which remain undi ffolved in the foil ; but is, 
more or lefs, a figurative expreflion, meaning that land whith has 
lain fome time in grafs, will bear better or heavier corn, than that 
which has been under the plow, time immemorial; an idea per- 
fectly well underitood, ie nas age the kingdom: and, it is an 
opinion as univerfally received, that land which has been long une 
der the plow, more particularly common field land, is prone to 
gra{s, 
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grafs. And Inever had, before to day, any idea that common 
field lands were longer in acquiring a turf than other lands which 
had been under the plow. Becaufe I had never, till lately, known 
grafs land broken up, and laid down again to grafs, witiféut hav- 
ing, during the time it was in tillage, received a turnep or a fum- 
mer fallow. 

‘ Whatan endlefs labyrinth is hufbandry ! I have, till now, cone 
fidered it as an unerring rule to cleanie land, thoroughly, from 
every thing. vegetable, before it be laid down to grafs. But, I 
confefs, I now begin to be of opinion, that there may be cafes, in 
which even this rule may be erroneous; and the practice of this 
diftri&t, founded on long experience, ftrengthens my opinion. 

‘J have been frequently ftruck with the rapidity with which 
the lands of this diftrict acquire a natural fward: three or four 
years after they have been laid down, they begin to wear the face 
of old grafs lands: yet it never ftruck me, till now, that this new 
turf is raifed out of the ruins of the old. For although a Midland 
farmer turns over his old turf, and takes a crop of oats; re-turns 
it, and crops it with wheat: which being harvefted, he repeats the 
operation of turning over the old turf, twice, or perhaps thrice ; 
pulling it about with the harrows, and difengaging «it from fome 
of its foulnefs ; — yet it is ftill the old turf in ruins) The roots 
and feeds of the graffes, which furmed it, are ftill there: for al- 
though the farmer has had two crops of corn, he has, at the fame 
time, had two crops of grafs; the roots of which a winter fallow, 
of two or three plowings, is wholly inadequate to defroy; though 
no doubt it gives them a confiderable check : and this accounts for 
the received opinion, here, that the ‘* fecond year’s feeds”’ are the 
worft grafs: becaufe the clover is then gone off, and the natural 
graffes, having been checked by the pin-fallow, and kept under by 
the barley and the clover, have no: yet recovered themfelves : but, 
the third year; having nothing to itruggle with, they rife again; 
refuming the appearance, and, in-a confiderable degree, the pro- 
fitablenefs of old grafs lands!’ | 


The fubje& is, we think, illuftrated in minute 21, by the 
obfervations on high ridges, and the whole, perhaps, is ex- 
plained by the circumftance of the ground being in general a 
fandy loam, not fufficiently cohefive. 

In the remarks on watering, our author feems fometimes 
not to diftinguifh between a cold clayey fpot, or a clayey loam, 
everfpread with a cold and perhaps +a mineral water, and the 
effects of a warm {pring in a more favourable afpect. His 
hint of planting low fwampy places, not eafily drained, with 
a quick growing aquatic plant, and overflowing it, as a fource 
of manure, is worth attending to. After a year or two, when 
the ground is rich in feeds, and a little coherent, it would be 


ufeful to plow in the plants while in their full ftrength. 
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The analyfis of the herbage of meadows, by an examina- 
tion of the graffes in it, is ingenious, and feemingly exe- 
cuted with attention and ability. “he fummer of 1785 was 
very warm and dry. Even the weeds were eaten down to the 
root, yet the cattle looked remarkably healthy. Is it not a 
confirmation of the farmers adage, that ‘ a dry fummer never 
begs itg bread # 


The defcription of the beetle, the nympha of the turnip- 
fly, we fhall fele&, 


‘ The whole length of the body and head, from one twelfth to, 
one tenth of an inch, 


¢ Its width or breadth, about half its length. 

¢ The antenne are of ten joints, and about two thirds of the 
length of the body. 

‘ The wing cafes—concave, and joined by two ftraight edges: 
their colour a dark chocolate, with a firipe of yellow white along 
the middle ; ; occupying about one third of the furface ; which is 
dimpled, palifhed, and fhell-like. Both fides the fame. The 
texture, brittle as egg fhell. 

_ ©The wings are folded back under the cafes, being nearly twice 
their length ;—membranaceous, with two or three ftrong nerves, 
yunning about half their length. Colour, a light drab or ftone 
colour: the nerves brown. 

pe. Legs—fix—black : the two hind ones, clubbed upward. 

¢ Head and breaft—+black and polithed. 

« Abdomen—the. fame, with four articulations. 

‘ In catching ghefe beetles, I found I had hruifed, on the under.. 
fide of the leaves 1 caught them upon, a number of foft infeéts,’ 





« The flies bear this defcription : 


¢ The body and head—black, fhort, nearly eggthaped ; about 
one twentieth of ap inch long; not larger than a grain of turnep 
feed. 

' © Wings—four : two very long; ftanding high above the tail; 
more than twice the length of the body : two very fhort; not fo 
Yong as the body: both pairs tranfparent, and ftrengthened by a 
few opake ftraight nerves. The foade, coppery—elegant ! t 

‘ Antenne—long, flender, tapering : the joints indiftin&t: the 
Jength three fourths that of the body. Colour black. 

‘ Legs—fix, ofa lighter coloyr than the body. 

‘ Probofcis—large, long, cylindrical, jeinted, ending in a point, 
which the infect in either ftate inferts in the leaf, and which, 
when it couches at feed, appears to iffue from the abdomen ; but, 
on being raifed upon the legs, it evidently paffes to the fnout: in 
walking. it is carried under the belly ; lying clofe to the thorax ; 
reaching about half the leng:h of the body. 

‘ Abdomen—nearly globular : flatted at the apex ; with a little 
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black club, ftanding out on either fide : which appendages and the 
probofcis are the fame in the fly and the bug, 

« The propagation of this infect I have not yet been able to dif- 
cover. From what I have already obferved, it appears to be vi- 
viparous. The pits on the leaves are evidently eaten by the beetles: 
there is not the fmalleft remains of a nidus in any plant I have yet 
found them upon. ‘They are plentiful upon a neighbour’s plants, 
which are but juft opened into leaf; and which have not yet a {peck 
upon them. | 

« The blades of felf-fown oats among the turneps in No. 2. are 
covered with them: not lefs than a hundred on a blade! they are 
alfo in great abundance upon the chenopodium viride (fat-hen) and 
fome I have found upon the bean. But upon thefe two plants, 
they appear to be larger and blacker: the very black bug—negro 
—here provincially ‘« fmother fly”—with which beans are fre- 
quently infefted.’ ' 


The author thinks this animal viviparous: the changes are 
more likely the natural ones, and the parent beetle, or the 
eggs, preferved during the winter in the ground. This idea 
is confirmed by the obfervations in a fubfequent ‘ minute.’ 
The fly or the bectle is at firfta worm, and, in this ftate, the 
chaffer firft occurs. Authors and obfervers have only differed 
becaufe they have feen the animal in different periods of its 
transformation. ‘The turnips planted early are not infefted, 
probably, becaufe the beetle has not yet undergone his laft 
transformation. From not attending to thig circumftance, Mr. 
Marthall is puzzled by fome of the appearanceg of the chaffers, 
called, in the Weft, oak-cubs, from their being fo common on 
the oak, though they feed on almoft everyleaf. If the wea- 
ther during their larva {tate is very cold, or more certainly if it 
is wet, the number of thefe offenfive animals is much lefs. 
The early drought and heat of the prefent f{ummer cherifhed 
many of the larve; and, but for the cold and wet following, 
infects would have been very troublefome and deftructive. 
They are at prefent (July 8) fcarcely obfervable. 


« Aug. 21. There is an idea prevalent, here, that ** Geefe are 
healthful things among cows ;” and farmers in general, I believe, 
make a point of having a flock in their cow paftures: not, how- 
ever, by way of fweetening the grafs; but of purifying the wae 
ter. 

‘ The idea feems to be founded in nature; and the practice may 
have been raifed on experience : the violent agitation which geefe, 
and other water fowls, fometimes communicate to water, may be 
faid to be nature’s procefs of purifying ftagnant pools.’ 


We fhall extra another mifcellaneous minute, without a 
comment, =H 
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« In market converfation, the changing of feed became the fub- 
ject. Mr. , the Jargeft occupier in the diftriét, thinks it of 
no ufe. Hehas not changed his red wheat, for ten or twelve 
years; aud yet experiences no falling off. Other farmers, who 
have done the fame, are even celebrated for their feed wheat. 

* I never, however, have perceived fo general a fpirit for the 
changing of feed, as prevails in this diftri@. Mr. of 
has fome wheat jut arrived from Cambridgefhire, which ftands 
him in nine fhillings a bufhel, Winchefter meafure, and fetches it 
ten or twelve miles. He, on the other hand, fends fome this year 
into Shropfhire. Even the little field farmers have been accultom- 
ed to fow wheat of the fouthern counties; but, from yhat I can 
Jearn, the fpirit begins to abate. 

‘ Indeed, the praétice here, as every where elfe, feems to be 
founded on general notions ; and no one appears even to reafon upon 
its propriety ; much le({s bring any other proofs of its utility, than 
<< it mufi be fo*,” 











Barley, ripening after the froft comes on, and even fwell- 
ing at the fame period, is no new obfervation. It occurs fre- 
quently in the North, and has been more than once mention- 
éd in our Journal. The practical farmer, in other diftricts, 
will find many circumftances recorded as fingular, which are 
common; but this we have already hinted at, and muft dif- 
mifs this part of the volume with remarking, that it contains 
many valuable and fudicious obfervations on different branches 
of rural ceconomy, and particularly harveiting. We have fe- 
lected only fome’ of the moft uncommon, and the more gene- 
rally interefting parts. 

‘The fecond part, on planting, contains many curious re- 
marks on trees, including the doctrine of hedge-making. ‘The 
Jaft, however, is neither: very new nor fingular. We find 
fome things which we difapprove, and, as in the former part, 
old do&trines reprefented as uncommon. We thall turn there- 
fore to the more pleafing divifion of the fubject, planting ard 
the phyfiology of vegetation connected with it. Qur author 
feems to have been fortunate at fixing his refidence in this 
neighbourhood, during a confiderable fall of trees, 

The rings, in the wood, are now known to be depofitions 
of ligneous matter from the bark in fucceflive years, and to be 
of fervice in afcertaining the age of the tree. Perhaps they 
may be employed with fome correCtions, in afcertaining the 





vy 


‘* Ido not mean to fay that the changing of the ** feed,” or rather the va- 
riety, of cultivated crops is of no ufe: J have long been of epinion that it is 
ufeiul (fee min. Surrey). I can fay with truth, however, that J do not know 
it to be of any fervice. It appears to be, at prefent, one of th fe myfteries of 
hufbandry, which nothing, perhaps, but a public eftablifament will ever be 
able to clear up,’ 
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age from the diameter; finding from a number of trials, the 
medium thicknefs of the rings, in a given circumference, 
when the tree feems not to be ftinted. It fhould be added, 
that, as this method can only be employed in oaks, or trees of 
a great age, an approximation, and, perhaps, no very accu- 
rate one, €an only be expected. "We thall add Mr. Mar- 
fhall’s account oi the growth of the oak. 


‘ There has been, lately, a fall of timber in thefe woods; in- 
cluding fome large trees. Counted the rings of one which was 
found at the but. The number, as nearly as I could afcertain it, 
two hundred. But ‘he laft forty or fifty years growths were fo 
thin, I could not count them with certainty; though with fuff- 
cient accuracy to ground the following calculations. 

_ © Thé girt of this tree, in the girting place, is nine feet, the 
diameter of which is fomewhat more than thirty-four inches. 

* The eftimated growth, in this part, is thirty inches diameter, 
during the firithundred and fifty years, and four inches (twoinches 
thick) in the lait fifty years. 

© The length of the ftem twenty-two feet. The contents of the 
whole 110 feet of timber. The contents of the firft 150 years 
growths, 85 feet; leaving 25 feet for the growth of the-laft 50 
ears. 
7 ‘ Therefore, although the encreafe of diameter has been com- 
paratively fmall, during the laft fifty years, the encreafe of tim- 
ber has been nearly as great, as inthe firft ftages. 

' € But fuppofing this tree had been taken down at one hundred 
and fifty years old, it would, at two fhillings a foot, have produced 
eight pounds ten fhillings: the intereft of which would have amount- 
ed, in the courfe of fifty ee to more than twenty pounds; be- 
fide the ufe of the land, during that time. Whereas the tree, at 
phat rate, is now worth only eleven pounds.’ 


Linnzus had obferved, that after fevere winters, the rings 
are narrower. Mr. Marth: all is inclined to attribute this ra- 
ther to the chaffers, whofe chryfalis, not being prematurely 
animated, has a better chance of furviving the colds of {pring, 
than to the feverity of the winter, Buta mild winteris by no 
means injurious to thefe animals, nor a fevere one favourable. 
The whole depends on the temperature and moifture of {pring: 
on the other hand, a winter, thouge fevere, often reprefles 
without decreafing the vigour of the f{ummer fhopts. After the 
late fevere winter of 1789, within our obfervation, the trees 
foliated more early, and their fhoots were more rapid than after 
many milder feafons. Our author confirms this by his remark 
on the winter of 1784. In the animal body, cold to a certain 
degree is a tonic, and beyond that a fedative power: may it 
not be the fame in the vegetable kingdom : ? 
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‘ Converfing with two experienced woodmen, on the rife of the 
fap of oak, they were clearly of opinion, founded on many years 
experience in felling timber, that the fap of old trees rifes much 
éarlier than that of young ones. | 

‘In pruning and fetting up an old oak, with a view to orna- 
ment, two days ago, the fap had evidently reached the uppermof 
twigs: though the grofsberry is now-only foliating, and the fallow 
has not yet blowed. 

« Mr. » a confiderable timber dealer, fays the bark of the 
trees, in Merevale wood, would now run; and the woodmen cor- 
roborate this, in faying, that they generally begin a fortnight 
fooner in that wood (the oldeft in the neighbourhood) than in any 
other. 

‘ This early rife of fap, in old trees, may be owing to the vef- 
fels being comparatively large and rigid; the bark being lefs elaf- 
tic, not embracing the wood fo clofely, as that of yeung growing 
trees, which will even burft the bark to gain that freedom of circu- 
lation, which, perhaps, in the end, is injurious to old trees.’ ~ 


Another fact of fome importance is, that the upper part of 
an oak-tree will be full of fap, when, in the lower part, it 
has fcarcely began to run. This faét is not eafily explain- 
ed. Wehave feen, in fome experiments, recorded in the fe- 
cond volume of the Edinburgh Tranfaétions, that the fap rifes 
as it were in tides; and it is not improbable, that, when it 
arrives at the more tender fucculent branches, its return may 
be more difficult, and at laft it may be almoft wholly accumu- 
lated in thefe. When a trunk is full of cracks, it is faidto be 
‘ fhakey,’ or fhaken (fhattered). Sometimes thefe numerous 
cracks unite and form one large one. This is faid to be ow- 
ing to froft, and the evidence of one man is adduced, who has 
feen large cracks formed in confequence of froft, after hear- 
ing loud explofions. The fact, however, is not applicable ; 
for thefe cracks were external, and it is not always pofftble to 
know a fhakey tree from any.external mark. It is probable 
that it may arife from froft, or from dry weather and an un- 
equal contraction. ‘The loud cracks in frofty weather are ufu- 
ally owing to the breaking of the limbs. 


In planting our author moiftens the holes fully before 





he fixes the young tree; but this is a method to be em-. 


ployed with fome limitation. In cold clayey ground it will be 


highly injurious. In the lighter foil of this diftri@, it may 


be ufeful. 


‘ The watering of holes before planting, in the manner I have 

- prattifed this feafon, is perhaps a new procefs. I have never met 

with the idea, either in theory or prattice: a circumftance the 

~ more remarkable, as it feems to fet the drynefs of the feafon,— 
the bugbear of planters,—at defiance. 
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‘ The principal difference, to the planter, between adry and a 
moift feafon is evidently this. In the latter, the foil of the plan- 
tation is fufficiently cool and moift for the purpofes of vegetation : 
not partially moift above; nor in a ftate of puddle about the roots 
(as it is in the ordinary method of watering holes) ; but uniformly 
moift: not only in the region of the roots, but below them: the 
humidity there lodged being drawn up, leifurely, through the 
foil, by the ation of the atmofphere upon the furface ; furnifhing 
the roots in its afcent, with a uniform and natural fupply of cool- 
nefs and moifture ; both of which, perhaps, are requifite to a full 
fupply of fap. 

“ On the contrary, in a dry feafon, this requifite degree of cool- 
nefs and moifture of foil is wanted ; and it appears to be an evident 
duty of the planter to fupply the deficiency ; which, in moft cafes, 
he may, at an inconfiderable expence,—comparatively with the 
advantage of planting with a moral certainty of fuccefs. 

‘In theory, at leaft, it is good; and the refult, at prefent, of 
this year’s practice, is a ftrong evidence of the theory being well 
founded. Such ftrength of vegetation, from frefh planted trees, 
I do not remember to have obferved. The fhoots of the Wey- 
mouth pines and the balm of Gilead firs are extraordinary ; and the 
oaks, although they are badly rooted, having ftood fome years too 
long in the nurfery fince their being tranfplanted, and although 
they were expofed to the air and brought eight or nine miles with 
naked roots, are now moft of them breaking out very ftrong. The 
larches thrive the worft: but they were moved at a critical time 3 
juft as they had begun to break out into leaf; and were, in that 
ftate, brought three miles, with roots naked of mold. An efculus 
(horfe cheftnut) moved in full dud, and ina dry parching.air, has 
not yet appeared to be fenfible of the remeval.’ 


In pruning for planting, our author recommends taking off 
the branches only zear the ftem, not clofe to it, according to 
the ufual mode. In every tranfplantation, confiderable prun- 
ing is requifite, fince more force is required in the plant to 
puth the fap through an inch of decaying wood, than to make 
fix inches of a new fhoot. In the firft feafon, the pruning 
muft have been very rafhly conducted, to occafion any confi- 
derable bleeding. Our author, im his fubfequent experience, 
feems to have corrected himfelf. The proper ages for falling 
trees is various. Mr. Marfhall recommends, for the poplar, 
from 30 to 50 years old; the elm, from 50 to 100; afh, from 
§0 to 100; oak, from 100 to 200. On dry abforbent foils, 
the oak decays much fooner, tham in the ftiffer more coherent 
ones. ‘The poplar is ufed in ‘ flooring boards’ and packing 
ftuff. 

Various other remarks on falling timber, eating charcoal, 
‘and the management of hedges, occur ia thefe inftructive mi« 
nutés, 
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nutes, with fome interefting defcriptions of noble oaks, and 
ufeful obfervations on planting, and the early management of 
plantations.-- On the whole, though the farmer will meet with 
much that he probably already knows, and fome things which 
he will find he cannot imitate with advantage, he will find 
thefe, and our author’s former yolymes, uidleucpive iit nai 





4 New Medical Diétionary 3 or, General Repofitory of Phyfc. Ce 
Containing an E “planation of the Terms, and « Defcription of 
the various Particulars relating to Anatomy, Phyfiology, Phy- 

fic, Surgery, Materia Medica, Chemiftry, &Sc. fc. ESFc. By 
G.M other by, M.D. C. M.S. The Third Edition. Ree 
wifed and corrected, with confiderable Additions, by George 
F¥allis, M. Di 8S. MM. S. Folio. 21. 10s. Boards. Johnfon. 
1791. 7 
"PHS edition of a valuable dictionary, already twice men= 
tioned in our Journal*, is fo much enlarged, that it calls 
for a more minute examination, particularly in thofe parts 
where additions have been made. The form of a dictionary 
is fo convenient for cafual information, for quick and frequent 
references, why may we not add too, fo favourable to indo- 
Jence, that publications of this kind have been greatly fought 
after on account of their utility, and of the eafe with which 
they afford knowledge. ‘The earlieft lexicon on record is that 
of Erotian, who lived in the age of Nero; but his work is 
rather a gloflary, as its title imports ; and, if we except fome 
obfervations on the Hif tory of Medicine, is chiefly intended 
to explain the difficult words of Hippocrates. Indeed, when 
all medicine was fuppofed to be confined to the ¢ divine old 
man,’ to explain his language and his doétrine could be the 
only object. ‘This work, often publifhed feparately, is now 
mof{t' commonly found in the CEconomia Hippocratis ufually an- 

nexed to Foefius’ edition. Herodotus Lycius compiled alfo a 

dictionary of the obfolcte words of Hippocrates, which oc- 

curs generally in the Venice edition of Mercurialis’ Hippocrates, 
and in the fplendid but inaccurate work of Charterius. Ga- 
len’s Lexicon of the dificult words of Hippocrates, the Voces 

Grece of Julius Pollux, the Medical Dictionary of H. Ste- 

phens, the Definitiones Medice of Gorrzus, and the GEcono- 
mia Hippocratis of Foefius, are little more than explanations 
of words, though they occafionally contain fome of the fen- 
timents and dodtrines of the Grecian phyficians. In fhort, 
the firft diCtionary, which profefiedly contained medical infor- 
mation was that of Blanchard, for. the firft editions of Ca- 











* Cr. Rev. vol. XLIV. p. 327; and vol. Lix. p- 476, 
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ficllus, publifhed early in the 17th century, were chiefly com- 
pilations from the Greek lexicographers already mentioned 5 
and we muft not mix in this hiftory the additions of I. P. 
Bruno, the modern editor, who has greatly enlarged it. ‘The 
beft edition of Caftellus was publifhed at Naples in two volumes 
4to. 1761. 3 

Feoat the era of Blanchard, medical ditionaries have 
been of two kinds. This author efcaped from a fervile inter- 
pretation of words, and adopted, to ufe the language of the 
editor of the third edition, ‘ veritatis nuda & nervofa defcriptio, 
fine ullis verborum ambagibus vel auctorum multorum fen- 
tentiis afferendis, refutandifque.’ Indeed the articles are of- 
ten unadorned definitions, and the author feldom ventures be- 
yond general caufes, adduced with great brevity and perfpi- 
cuity. Let us add however from a more recent examination, 
which this little hiftory has induced us to enter into, that the 
Lexicon of Blanchard is a work which contains much ufeful 
information, in a fhort perfpicuous and comprehenfive ftyle ; 
mixed indeed with the errors of his age, the end of the laft 
century, but greatly fuperior, in accuracy of defcription and 
extent of knowledge, to the greater number of the works of 
that period. Blanchard is accufed by Morgagni of publifhing 
the obfervations of others inftead of his own, and concealing 
the fource of his knowledge ; but this cannot affect the credit 
of a dictionary, which mutt be profefledly a compilation. 

While the firft medical lexicographers interpreted only 
words, the fucceffor of Blanchard formed another clafs. 
With Blanchard, in the purely medical part, he confined him- 
felf to definitions ; but added difcuffions, at this time of little 
real utility to the medical ftudent. As a medical dictionary, 
Quincy’s is inferior to Blanchard’s, and the numerous addi- 
tions relate almoft exclufively to the mechanical philofophy, 
which it was fuppofed would reduce medicine to a eertainty. 
Quincy himfelf fpeaks in a tone of triumph on this fubject, 
which the fubfequent fuccefs has not realized: the article of 
Tides contains for inftance fixty times as many lines in this lexi- 
con, as that of Fevers. ‘Though not profefiedly medical, yet 
as it relates to remedies, we may mention Rieger’s Introduc- 
tion to the Knowledge of Natural Hiftory. Itis a work full of 
extenfive and accurate information ; though we fufpect it was 
never finifhed. All that we have feen of it, is comprized in 
two thick quarto volumes, including only the three firft letters 
of the alphabet. ‘The French authors, who have compiled 
dictionaries of medicine, anatomy, &c. are too numerous to 


-be even mentioned in this fketch, and too infignificant to en- 


gage us in any examination of their merits. The work of Dr. 
3 James, 
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James, for a time, precluded every other. This author was 
a laborious and learned phyfician ; but avoiding the meagre- 
nefs of a colle€tion of definitions, he has engaged in too ex- 
tenfive difcuffions, and has almoft poured the whole of what 
Boerhaave taught, or his pupils publifhed, into his three vaft 
volumes. In Dr. James it is difficult to find faéts in the 
midft of theory and fyftem, and it is more difficult to difcover 
what nature can perform, when encumbered by a load of 
medicine. He endeavoured to excel every predeceffar, and has 
been ruined by the inconvenient extent of his work, while its 
price has lately raifed it above the reach of common purchafers. 
Dr. Motherby endeavoured to fteer the middle courfe, between 
the naked definitions of one clafs of lexicographers, and the 
minute difcuffioas of the other. His work we have already had 
O-cafion to commend; and it is, in many refpects, improved in 
the edition before us. ‘The improvements only can be our 
prefent obje&. ’ 

Views of different editors will probably differ; and Dr. 
Wallis has confequently rejetedfome parts which Dr. Mo- 
therby, whofe infirm health would not permit him to under- 
take the tafk, might have retained. ‘The parts rejected are 
not however very clofely connected with medicine, and thofe 
added, though fometimes more curious than ufeful, are gene- 
rally important. The whole of the foffilology is now expun- 
ged, as not a fuitable part of a medical dictionary. Some of 

e older terms, lefs generally ufed, are alfo rejeCted ; though 
the great object of fuch a work fhould have been to preferve 
éxplanations of words which do not often occur, and which 
cannot eafily be found in other places. ‘The omiflion of the 
biographical part we cannot commend ; it would have beer im- 
proper to have given an account of the life of each phyfician ; 
but their era, their fe€t, and their general characters, would 
be a neceflary part of fuch a work. The additions to the vir- 
tues of medicines, to the obfervations on their ufe, and the 
infertion of the new formule of the laft London Pharmaco- 
_ peia, are real improvements. It is impoflible that we fhould 
minutely compare all the variations in the fecond and third edi- 
tions of this dictionary, fo that we fhall tranferibe two or three 
of the new articles as a fpecimen. ‘The articles on ‘ nature’ 
and ‘ difeafe’ are new; and though in general it may be fups 
pofed, that the moft common practitioners underftand either 
term, yet they may not be informed of the numerous opinions 
of phyficians on the former fubjeét, and their peculiar ideas 
when they {peak of a difeafe. We fhall fele& the firft term, 
and though there is a little of the ufual jargon in the begin- 
ning, the diftinction at the end is juft and proper. 
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«Natura. Nature. There have been few definitions amongtt 
the variety which have been given, which feems perfeétly fatif- 
fa&tory on this fubject. This defect is attempted to be fupplied 
by the lait commentator on Sydenham’s Works; who, after re- 
citing what Hippocrates, Van Swieten, Hoffman, Van Helmont, 
and Mead, fay on this fubje&t, and proving the infuficiency of 
what they advance, afferts, “* That the human body is neither 
more nor lefs than an inftrument upon which nature performs her 
various operations, for the purpofes for which the machine was 
created, and that difeafe is nothing but.a defect or imperfection 
in that inftrument, occafioned by fome material or mental caufe, 
inherent or accidental, and-not to a deficiency of nature, which, 
univerfally confidered, we take to be an agent of Divine Provi- 
dence, endowed with limited powers, which fhe exercifes for the 
formation of bodies, and other particular purpofes, in order to 
promote the ends for which they were ordained; that fhe cannot 
tranfgrefs thofe bounds, and that in herfelf fhe is ever perfec; 
and when any imperfections happen in bodies in the animal, vegeta- 
ble, or mineral kingdoms, they are owing to fome circumftances 
in which thofe bodies are placed, ‘or with which they are con- 
nected, and not to any defectin nature. This is nature confidered 
in its moft general fenfe ; but when we apply the term to parti- 
cular bodies, fomething elfe feems neceffarily included in the de- 
finitions refpecting and peculiar to thofe bodies. Thus then, ap- 
plied to the human machine, we would fay, that nature is the 
powers inherent in the fyftem, put into, and continued in aétion 
by the force of the living or vital principle; and when difeafe 
occurs, it is owing to fome circumitances happening to the folids 
or fluids of the human machine, or te fome fituation into which 
they are thrown, from whence they cannot perfectly exercife thofe 
powers, or feel the impuifes of the vital principle, and not to 
any defects in thofe powers or principle. We fhall offer one in- 
ftince in proof: a man walking in apparent-health, fhall, from the 
burfting of fome large blood-veffel, drop dead inftantaneoufly ; 
shere appears no previous defect-of the conftitutional powers or the 
vital principle, the aétion only ceafes in confequence of the vafcu- 
lar rupture, becaute the circulation of the blood, for want of vaf- 
cular continuation, is deftroyed by this accident; the defeét lies 
then in the inttrument in which thefe inherent powers refide, and on 
which this principle afferts its a€tion, and not in the powers or 
principles themfelves; and this will apply to every other fpecies 
of ‘difeafe. See Dr. Wallis’s Sydenham, vol. i. p. 147, 148.’ 


Difeafe, in a ftri€tly logical view, is a change in the body, 
or in its functions ; and in common iife, by difeafe, the a'tera- 
tion either material or formal is underitood. But caufes are 
beyond the reach of common obfervers, and fometimes of the 
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beit practitioners: for this and other reafons, the term is éon~ 
fined to a concourfe of fymptoms, moft commonly united, and 
which arc conneéted with fome change in the body or its func- 
tions. Dr. Wallis, in his definition, has united both views; 
and though, on thg¥whole, we find the prefent cuftom in many 
refpects ufeful and convenient, much confufion arifes in con- 
fequence of it. We fhall extract our editor’s definition. 


¢ Dr. Wallis, in his comments on the works of Sydenham, at- 
tempting to obviate thefe difficulties, has given a definition of 
difeafe, which feems to comprehend the whole. He fays, ‘* Dif- 
eafe is a preter, or fuper-natural affection of fome part or parts, 
or the whole of the machine, by which the fyftem is injured and 
diflurbed; or the aétion of a part impeded, perverted, or deftroy- 
ed, attended with peculiar fymptoms, adapted to the nature of 
the affeftion, and parts affected; or appearances deviating from 
health, from fome general, or partial affection, by which the 
fyftem in general, or in part, is opprefled, or disfigured.” 


On the fubje& of mineral waters we find many ufeful ad- 
ditions. We fhall feleét our author’s analyfis of Cheltenham 
water, as a {fpecimen of his comprehenfive account, and the 
therapeutic addition to the Bath waters. This fubjeét, how- 
ever, reminds us of a confiderable inaccuracy. We find the 
Cheltenham water under C: the Bath waters by the title of 
Bathonienfes aque. It was accidentally in looking for another 
fubjeG, that we met with difeafe under the title of Morbus. 
Every apothecary does not underftand Latin; and, if he can- 
not find ‘ difeafe’ would fearch no farther. Yet our editor 
may reply, the index will affift him: we allow the index to be 
greatly improved ; but the neceffity of an index except for fy- 
nonyms is a ftrong proof of defective conftruction in the 
work. We are obliged to add that, in this refpect, the pre- 
fent dictionary is itill exceptionable. 


‘ CHELTENHAM WarTER. This arifes. from a {pring near Chel- 
tenham, in Gloucefterfhire; and is one of the moft noted purging 
waters in England. When taken up from the fountain it is clear 
and colourlefs ; has a faline, bitterifh, chalybeate tafte ; it ftrikes 
a pale but vivid purple colour immediately on being mixed with 
an infufion of galls. When expofed to the air in an open glafs 
veffel it throws up a quantity of ait bubbles, becomes turbid, and 
lofes its brifk chalybeate tafte, and property of tinging with in- 
fufion of galls. On evaporation it is found to cantain a ca@are- 


‘ous earth, mixed with ochre, and a purging falt. In. one gallon 


were found by Dr. Short, 74 grains of calcareous earth mixed 
with ochre, and 673 grains of a purging falt. Experiment the 
fecond afforded 42 grails of earth, and 580 purging falt. ‘The 
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third 70 calcareous earth, and 622 purging falt. Dr. Rutty, 36 
grains of earth, 494 of falt, which was compofed of vitriolated 
magnefia and a fmall quantity of fea-falt. Dr. Lucas, 4 grains 
of iron, 181% grains of calcareous earth, mixed with a fmall 
portion of felenites, 3624 of falt of the nature of Epfom, but 
drier and finer.. Dr. A. Fothergill makes the falt to be a native 
Glauber, mixed with a portion of Epfom falt.. Asa purge, this 
water is drank from one to three pints; though in general from 
half a pint to a quart is fufficient. It operates with great eafe. 
See Agque Cathartice Amara.’ 


In the analyfis of the Bath water our rina fhould have 
mentioned the later experiments of Dr. Falconer, and the re- 
marks of Dr. Pearfon in his Effay on Buxton Water. It is not 
to the fixed air that the Bath waters owe their virtue, but to 
the inflammable air. Fixed air may be confined by common 
ftoppers, but the inflammable air efcapes almoft in the mo-_ 
ment of bottling, and very certainly through the clofeft fitted 
cork, with all the afliftance of wax. In the therapeutic direc- 
tions our author is more correct. , 


‘ They operate powerfully by urine, and promote perfpiration ; 
and if drank quickly, and in large draughts, they fometimes 
purge ; but if taken flowly and in fmall quantities, they rather 
incline one to coftivenefs; caufe a fenfe of heat; and oftentimes a 
heavinefs of the head; with a propenfity to fleep—particularly 
on firft drinking them.—Thefe waters have been much recom- 
mended in diforders of the ftomach and bowels; in the gout, 
rheamatifm, palfy, and variety of other complaints. —They are 
likewife much ufed for bathing in;—and for pumping on paralytic, 
or other difeafed limbs: when taken internally, as they often heat on 
the firft ufing them, itis right to cool the body by taking a dofe 
or.two of fome mild aperient medicine, and to live on a cooling 
rezimen, before entering mto.a courfe of them, and for the ple- 
thoric, to lofe a few ounces of blood; and during thefe courfes 
to live regular, and if inclined to be too coftive, to take occafion- 
ally a dofe of fome cooling phyfic.’ 


In the accounts of the active powers of medicinal fub- 
ftances, we perceive many additions in different places intro- ° 
duced. Dr. Wallis {peaks not only of their beneficial effects, 
the beft mode of adminiftering them, and the difeafes in 
‘ which they are ufeful, but the contraindications which pre- 
vent. their being employed. On the fubject of bark, ipeca- 
cuanha, jalap, cryftals of tartar &c. &c. we find various 
additions refpecting the method of adminiftering them, or the 


fub{tances which add to thejr powers. 
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To different difeafes alfo we perceive fome additions; par- 
ticularly on the. fubje&t of afthma, influenza, cephalalgia 
fpafmodica, diftortio {fpine, &c. &c. From the latter we 
fhall fele€t fome obfervations we think of importance. 


‘In the courfe of lecturing in the year 1781, Mr. Pott obferv- 
ed, that it feems to be one of the few things that one may reafon 
upon a priori, viz. that the whole train of the various fymptoms 
of this difeafe are derived originally from a conftitutional predif- 
pofing caufe ; for whenever, in a curvature of the fpine, the dif- 
charge begins to have any effeét, the leffer fymptoms, if they 
may be fo called, as pain in the ftomach, tightnefs acrofs the 
breaft, incapacity of holding the urine or feces, all give way be- 
fore the removal of the lamenefs from the curve begins to take 

lace., a, 

¥ ‘ Laftly. If it is confidered, that the primary caufe of the 
the curved fpine and all its fymptoms, preceding, attending, and 
confequent, is a morbid ftate of the fpine and of the parts con- 
nected with it, the following inference will be allowed, viz. by an. 
early and proper attention, the temporary lamenefs, permanent 
deformity, and fatality, may be prevented. It is found that 
iffues are capable of effecting a perfect curve, even after a caries 
hath taken place, and that to a confiderable degree, which is alfo 
true ; is it not reafonable to conclude, that the fame means made 
ufe of in due time might prove preventive? In many habits 
iffues would be beneficial, independent of this diforder ; in- 
fants and young children of ftrumous habits, are the fubje&ts who 
are mot liable to this diftemper; and they are in general more 
ferved by artificial drains than any other_perfons.’ 


The references to different authors are numerous and ufefuls 
though we muft regret that a proper diftinétion is not always 
made. Authors, whofe pretenfions are fpecious, but whofe 
experiencé and knowledge are limited, we find joined with 
others of the firft eminence: in fome inftances the compilers 
of family medicine receipts, and. of popular epitomes, are in- 
troduced with others whofe authority is undifputed. 

In our former articles we have not mentioned thg plates: it 
is neceflary, therefore, to add, that, in this work, they are clear, 
diftinct, and in general well chofen. To the twenty anatomi- | 


cal plates of the former edition, four are added, reprefenting 


the uterus in its different ftates. It is unneceflary in this 
lace to defend the ufe of anatomical plates, for they will, at 


‘Jeaft, be confidered as ferviceable in affifting the recolletion of 


the ftudent.. There are three: botanical plates, containing 
chiefly the different fhaped leaves and roots; one chemical one 
: copied 
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copied from works of the laft century, without a fingle adci- 
tional-reprei ntation of a modern furnace, or any part of the 
pneumatical apparatus. ‘Iwo plates of the old chemical cha- 
racters are added. : 

On the whole, a faftidious critic might point out fome de- 
fects in this work, but they are feldom of great importance. 
It is the only medical dictionary which comprehends the mo- 
dern improvements, and the only author who feems to have 
fteered with fuccefs between the different clafles of lexicogra- 
phers already mentioned; who, not contented with ‘naked’ de- 
finitions, has with equal care avoided diffufe differtations. 





Travels of Anacharfis the Younger in Greece, during the Middle 
of the fourth Century before the Chriftian AEra. By the 
Abbé Barthelemi. Tranflated from the French. 7 Vols. 8vo. 
and an eighth in 40. containing Maps, Plans, Views, and 
Coins, illuftrative of the Geography and Antiquiiies of Ancient 
Greece. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


WE have examined thefe very pleafing and entertaining vo- 
lumes in a feries of articles, while they were yet in their 
original language. Thefe occur in our Lxvuith, Lxviiith, and 
~Lx1xth volumes, p. 526, 555, and 569 refpectively; nor did 
we lay them afide from difpleafure, fatigue, or difguft. When 
we found that we fhould probably have occafion to return to 
the Scythian’s travels in an Englifh drefs we deferred any farther 
account, not only as it might be more agreeable to our readers, 
but becaufe we have very few pages which we are able to allot to 
foreign literature, andconfequently are anxious to referve them, 
if poflible, for works which we fhall never probably attend to in 
any other form. We fhall now, therefore, introduce the tranflator, 
and then refumethe narrativefrom p. 574.0f our Lx1xthvolume. 
Of the plan of the work, and of its. ornaments, we 
have already given a general account. The tranilator, to 
whom we are indebted for a faithful and elegant verfion, and 
for preferving the affiftant tables-and the ornaments with great 
accuracy and beauty, not much impaired, introduces his work 
with equal candour and modefty. 


‘I have yet to fay a word or two of the tranflation. I have 
in general, been rather folicitous to give the meaning of the oni- 
ginal faithfully and accurately, than to be minutely nice in my 
language and ityle. At the fame time, I have not been unmind- 
ful of endeavouring, at leaft, to make my author fpeak good 
Englith, and untainted, as much as'may be, with foreign idiom : 
but Iam far from having fufficient vanity to fuppofe that from 
the latter of thefe defe€ts my verfion is entirely free. ‘The difi- 
culty of tranflation is beft known to thofe who have moft fre- 
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quently attempted to render what has been written in one Jan- 
guage into another ; nor to thofe who have feldom been fo employed 
can the difficulties by which this fpecies of compofition is fur- 
rounded, be diftinétly known. Unfaithfulnefs to the author on 
the one hand, and corruption of idiom on the other, are the Cha- 
rybdis and Scylla of tranflators. Different nations not only uf& 
different words and expreflions to fignify the fame thing, bot have 
different modes of thinking on the fame fubje&t. The ardour and 
vivacity of our fanguine neighbours frequently appear unnatural 
and even ridiculous, to our more phlegmatic countrymen. Me- 
taphors authorized by cuftom, the great arbiter in every queftion 
of this kind, may appear proper, and even elegant in one lan- 
guage; when in another, to which they are a novelty, they would 
be efteemed harfh, forced, and inadmiffible; and great is the 
perplexity frequently occafioned to the tranflator by fuch figures : 
if he admits the metaphor, he offends by rifking an expreffion 
unufual, harfh, and in fome fenfe chargeable with foreign idiom; 
if he entirely negleéts it, he enfeebles the language ; and if he 
{ubftitutes another: more agreeable to the genius of his own 
tongue, it may be alleged that he has not kept fufficiently clofe to 
the expreflion of his author. The French language ‘frequently 
indulges in fuch figurative expreflions: the fentimental ardour 
of the nation continually. produces a ftyle which to an Englifh 
reader will appear to border on inflation and bombaft. There is 
certainly much lefs of this ftyle in the prefent work than in many 
ethers in that language; becaufe the author, having formed his 
tafte on the correct and chafte models of antiquity, has given lefs 
into it: but ftill the genius of the language will occafionally dif- . 
play itfelf, and the tranflator find reafon to exclaim—. 


Nobis ron licet effe tam difertis.’ 


_ The reft of the preface contains an apology for the ufe of 
fome terms not ftriétly Grecian, and an account of his re- 
duction of the French weights and meafutes. 

We need not perhaps repeat, that the abbé Barthelemi de- 
figned to relate the hiltory and defcribe the ftate of ancient 
Greece; but, preferring a narrative to the formality of didac- 
tic inftruction, he has fuppofed the fon of the famed Anachar- 
fis to have travelled through the various ftates and kingdoms, 
and, after his return, collected the different obfervations that 
he had made, fupplying the ancient hiftory of Greece in the 


introduction. In the courfe of his. travels, he tells us, that 


the theatre engaged his attention; and, at the commencement 
of the fixth volume, he has colleéted his different obfervations 
on this fubje&t. The origin of the drama is well known; nor 
does he greatly change our views of it, when he mentions, that 
the firft exhibitions were poetical, the frantic fongs of the 
Bacchants, 
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Bacchants, or the more abufive fcurrilities of the drunken vo- 
taries of the god. It was that part of the Grecian drama, 
which, tinder a better management, became the chorus; and 
the fpeaker, for at firft it was only one, was an innovation, 
defigned chiefly to explain the fubje€& of the fong. This is 
the general doctrine of the ancients and mocerns; but, of the 
former, the beft hiftorians were diftant from the period of the 
invention, and the rapid progrefs, from the imperfect condition of 
the drama in the cart of Thefpis, to its matured ftate in the exhi-+ 
bitions of /Efchylus, lead us to think that fome other caufe 
mutt be added to the gradual and natural expanfion of the 
mind. How imperfect was tlie ftate of the drama in China 
many hundred years fince? and how little progrefs has it yet 
made to perfeCtion? We fufpedct that the Grecians, who al- 
ways borrowed, though they had the dexterity to conceal their 
obligations, owed many of their improvements in this refpect 
to other countries, and perhaps toIndia. With A:fchylus, the 
Grecian tragedy advanced towards perfection: like our own 
Shakfpeare, as we lately had occafion to remark, the vigour 
and the force of his genius carried him beyond vulgar rules ; 
and he, like our dramatic bard, fully underftood the art of 
raifing expectation l»y filence. How fublime is the filence of 
Caffandra, to adduce one inftance only, when fhe is brought 
to Clytemneftra, aud how much more impreflive is the poetic 
furor of her vaticinations afterwards, efpecially if affifted, as 
we had reafon to fuppofe from one;expreflion of the chorus, 
by the agitations and contortions ufual in the prophetefles, pre- 
vious to their utterance. Some of the ancient critics, as is pro- 
bable from the examination of Ariftophanes, thought this oc- 
cafional filence a blemifh; but that author, with a found judge 
ment and a deep infight into human nature, has fhown it to 
be an excellence. 

In this theatrical difcuffion, we have the general fyftem of 
the ancient dramatic criticifm at fome length, and an enter- 
taining defcription of the ancient theatres of Greece, their va- 
rious decorations, &¢. Their fcenery feems to have been 
more extenfive than a modern critic might fuppofe, and their 
machinery was by no means contemptible. When brought 
together, it appears very refpeCtable ; and our author, in his 
ufual way, fcarcely ftirs one ftep, or enumerates one circum- 
ftance, without his authority. ‘There are probably few pro- 
feffed fcholars, who are aware of the various apparatus to be 
found in the theatres of Athens. ‘The fubject is fo generally 
underftood that we fhail content ourfelves with one or two 
extracts. 


‘ There was a time when comedy prefented to the fpectators the 
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faithful portrait of thofe whom it openly attacked. More decent 
at prefent, it confines itfelf to general refemblances, andefuch as 
are relative to the abfurdities and vices which are the object of its 
fatire ; but thefe are fufficient for us immediately to recognize the 
matter, the fervant, the parafite, the indulgent or fevere old man, 
the youth of regular manners or diffipated life, the maiden adorned 
in all her charms, and the matron diftinguifhed by the gravity 
of her carriage and her filver hairs. 

‘ We do not indeed fee the various fhades of paffion fucceed 
each other in the countenance of the actor ; but the greater part 
of the fpefators are fo diftant from the flage that it will be im- 
poflible for them in any manner to be reached by this eloquent 
language. Let us proceed to objections that are better founded. 
The mafk caufes the voice to-lofe a part of thofe inflexions which 
give it {o many charms in converfation; its tranfitions are fome- 
times abrupt, its intonations harfh and rugged: the laugh is alter- 
ed; and if it is not managed with art, its grace and effect are 
entirely lof. In fine, how is it poflible to endure the fight of an 
hideous mouth, always motionlefs, and continually gaping when 
the actor is filent? 

« The Greeks are fenfible of thefe inconveniences: but the 
would be ftill more offended if the a€tors performed without fuch 
a difguife; fince, in faét, they could not exprefs the relations 
which exift, or ought to exift, between the phyfiognomy and the 
character, between the condition and the external appearance. 
Among a nation which does not permit women to appear on the 


' ftage, and which confiders propriety as a rule as indifpenfable and 


effential in the practice of the arts as in that of morals, what dif- 
guft muft not be excited at feeing Antigone and Phcedra appear 
with features, the harfhnefs of which would deftroy the illufion, 
Agamemnen and Priam with an ignoble air, and Hippolytus and 
Achilles with wrinkles and grey hairs! The mafk, which it is 
a'lowed to change with every fcene, on which may be portrayed 
the fymptoms of the principal affe&tions of the foul, can alone 
maintain and juftify the error of the fenfes, and add a new degree 
of probability to imitation.’ 


‘The converfations animate the drier and more didactic parts; 
and the introduction of Polus, an aétor, leads the author to 
mention fome humorous anecdotes. Actors, it feems, were 
as arbitrary in Greece as in the modern kingdoms of Europe. 


¢ With lefs genius, fays a poet, we are expofed to ftill greater 
rifks.s ‘The art is become more difficult. On the one hand, the 


public, fatiated with the beauties to which it has been long ac- 


cuftomed, abfurdly requires that an author fhould unite the abilities 
of all the writers who have preceded him; and, on the other, the 
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aftors inceffantly complain that they have not parts fufficiently 
brilliant. They compel us fometimes to extend and do violence 
to the fubject, and fometims to deftroy the connection of the 
parts. Frequently their negligence and want of ability are fuffi- 
cient to caufe a piece to fail. Polus will pardon me this cefifure: 
to venture it in his prefence, is to. pronounce his eulogium. 

© Polus. I am entirely of your opinion, and fhall relate to Zo- 
pyrus the danger to which the Orettes of Euripides was formerly 
expofed. In that beautiful fcene in which the young prince, after 
a fit of madnefs, recovers his reafon, the actor Hegelochus, not 
having properly managed his breath, was obliged to feparate two 
words which, according as they are pronounced with an elifion or 
not, give two very different meanings; fo that, inftead of faying, 


After the form I fee a calm; he faid, After the form I fee a cat. 


You may eafily judge of the effect prodaced by fuch a miftake in 
this interefting moment: it excited loud burfts of laughter among 
the audience, and gave occafion to many farcaftic epiyrams on the 
poet and the attor."—T'aanv, a cat, differs only by a fingle letter 
from Taanva, a calm, and when opé follows the a is eafily loft. 


Philotas had, in the ifland of Samos, poffeflons which re- 
quired his prefence, and the young Scythian, eager to acquire 
every effential and interefting information re{pecting Greece, 
engages him to anticipate the time propofed. It was his defign 
to pafs through Chios, and vifit the principal cities of Greece 
in AKolia, Ionia, and Doria; to which he wifhed to add, in 
their return, thofe fituated towards the coafts of Afia, .as Af- 


typalea, Cos, Patmos, and Samos. Apoligdorus permitted 
‘his fon Lyfis to accompany them: many of their friends wifh- 


ed to be of the party, particularly Stratonicus, very amiable 

adds our author, to thofe whom he loved, and formidable to 

thofe he hated, on account of the feverity and fuccefs of his 
repartecs. 

They landed at Chios, one of the largeft and moft celebrated 
iflands in the AZgean Sea, whofe coafts produce excellent wine. 
This ifland, which claims, with fo much probability, the ho- 
nour of the birth of Homer, {till contains fome of his reputed 
defcendants, {tyled Homerides. Our trav rellérs met with them 
in a very magnificent drefs, with crowns of gold on their 
heads. They. {peak not of Homer, but offer him a more flats 
tering tribute. ‘They are faid to recite, alternately, — 
of the Iliad, and their modulated repcuiion is fo judicious, 
that, even in the moft ftriking parts, they difcover new beau- 
ties. ‘Thefe iflanders were, for a time, in poffeffion of the 
empire of the fea ; but their power and their riches were fatal 
tothem. They firft. introduced the trade of flaves, and the 
oracle declared, that by this means they drew on themfelves 


the 
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the vengeance of heaven; one of the moft brilliant and ufe- 
Jefs, adds Anacharfis, of the oracular refponfes: 

From Chios the travellers: repair to Cyme in Zolia, and 
from thence they proceed to vifit the flourifhing cities which 
bound the empire of the Perfians on the fide of the 2gean 
Sea. His defcriptions of this part he introduces with an ac- 
count of the three different races diftinguifhable in Greece, 
the Dorians, the Aolians, and the Ionians. They were ftill 
to be difcriminated, he obferves, particularly by their dialects. 
The Dorian was fpoken at Lacedemon, in Argos, Rhodes, 
Crete, and Sicily; but the Zolian came fo near to it, and thé 
characters of thefe two races had fo general a refemblance, 
that they could only be compared with the Ionians. ‘The man- 
ners of the Dorians were always fevere. The charaCteriftics 
of their mufic, language, poetry, and archite€ture were gran- 
deur and fimplicity. Their works were finifhed with elegance 
and tafte. ‘The Ionians were in fome refpects their inferior 5 
and their confequence was loft by the conquefts of neighbour- 
ing monarchs over the Ionians of the continent. A fhort hif- 
tory of thefe ftates follows. 

_Cyme is faid to be. one of the largeft and oldeft cities of 
fEolia. The inhabitants have been ftyled weak, but the only 
proof of their folly was a virtue. ‘They were faid to have been 
300 years ignorant of their harbour, becaufe, in that period, 
they had laid no tax on foreign merchandife. 

After pafling fome days at Phocza, the travellers enter the 


_ fertilized by the Hermus, which reach to Sardes. 


very fpot offers fucceflive traces of the devaftation of war, 
and we were told, fays Anacharfis, that thefe plains, at a par- 


| ticular period, had been the grave of many thoufand Grecians ; 


while in Scythia we fhould only have obferved how many thou- 
fand fheep fuch a fpot would have fed. The inhabitants fhow- 
ed them a grotto, from which a rivulet iffued, called Meles, 
held in the highett veneration, as by its fide Homer is faid to 
have written his principal works. The Temple of Ephefus 


and its deftruction are fufficiently known; and we may add, 


that its incendiary has fucceeded in preferving his name, at 
this diftant period without deteftation, for we are indifferent 
to the event, which anticipated only the ravages of time. A 
wife law of the Ephefians may be mentioned. An architect 
undertakes a building at a given price, under the penalty of his 
whole property. If he completes it within the bounds, ho- 
nours are decreed him: if he exceeds them only by a quarter, 
it is paid from the treafury; if by more, his property is taken 
to pay the remainder. 


“ We next proceeded to Miletus, and furveyed with admiration 
its 
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its temples, feftivals, manufatures, harbours, and the innumerable 
concourfe of fhips, mariners, and workmen there perpetually in 
motion. This city is the abode of opulence, learning, and pleafure ; 
it is the Athens of Ionia. Doris, daughter of the Ocean, bad by 
Nereus fifty daughters, named Nereides, all diftinguifhed by va- 
rious charms. Miletus has fent forth a ftill greater number of 
colonies, which perpetuate her glory on the coafts of the Hel- 
lefpont, the Propontis, and the Euxine fea. Their metropolis 
gave birth to the firft hiftorians and the firft philofophers, and 
boafts of having produced Afpafia, and the moft beautiful and ac- 
complifhed courtefans. On certain occafions the interefts of her 
commerce have compelled her to prefer peace to war ; on others 
fhe has laid down her arms without having difgraced them; and 
hence the proverb: The Milefians were valiant in times 
aft. 
. ‘ Within the walls the city is adorned by the produétions of the 
arts, and without embellifhed by the riches of nature. How 
often have we directed our fteps to the banks of the Mzander, 
which, after having received numerous rivers, and bathed the 
walls of various cities, rolls its waters, in innumerable windings, 
through the plain which is honoured by bearing its name, and 
proudly ornaments its courfe with the plenty it creates! How 
often, feated on the turf which borders its flowery margin, fur 
rounded on all fides with the moft delightful profpeéts, and unable 
to fatiate our fenfes with the purity and ferene fplendour of the 
air and fky, have we not felt a delicious languor infinuate itfelf 
into our fouls, and throw us, if I may fo {peak, into the intoxica- 
tion of happineis! Such is the influence of the climate of Ionia: 
and as moral caufes, far from correcting, have only tended to in- 
creafe it, the Ionians are become the molt effeminate, but at the 
fame time are to be numbered among the moft aimable people of 


Greece.’ 


At Cnidus they fee the beautiful ftatue of Venus by Praxi- 
teles. ‘They admire its beauty, while the pupil of Praxiteles 
remarked, that it was in part a copy of Phryne, the artift’s mif- 
trefs, and hed thé enchanting {mile of ahother of his miftreffes. 
Among a people paffionately fond of the arts, a model of this 
kind mutt be highly valued, and our travellers found that many 
croffed the fea to furvey it. ‘The ftatue gives occafion to a 
learned difquifition on beauty, on that beauty which refults 
from proportion and congruity; the fine ideal of Plato; and 
the ‘ order in grandeur’ of Ariftotle. At Mylafa, Stratonicus, 
who excelled on the harp, propofed to entertain the inhabi- 
tants, not terrified by an event that happened at Jafus, where 
the multitude ran away on hearing the trumpet proclaim a fale 


of fifh. Stratonicus was not numeroufly attended; and, in 
revenge, 
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revenge, he began with—‘ O ye temples hear me.’ It was 
this fame perfon who propofed to give le€tures on his art, and 
taught in a hall in which were the ftatues of nine Mufes and 
Apollo. ‘His auditors amounted to two only. How man 
{cholars have you,’ faid a friend; ‘ twelve replied he, the gods 
included.’ 


« He was expofed to greater danger at Caunus. The country 
there is fertile; but the heat of the climate, and the great abun- 
dance of fruits often occafion fevers. We were aftonifhed at the 
number of pale and languid fick perfons whom we faw in the ftreets. 
Stratonicus thought proper to quote to them a verfe of Homer, in 
which the race of men is compared to the leaves ontrees. This 
was in the autumn, when the leaves were yellow. Perceiving that 
the people were offended at his pleafantry, he added—* I could 
not mean to fay that this place is unwholefome, for T here every 
day fee the dead walking about the ftreets.”? It was now neceflary 
to depart immediately, which we did; but not without many re- 
proaches on Stratovicus, who laughing told us that once at Corinth, 
having fuffered fome indifcreet jokes to efcape him, he obf rved 
an old woman furveying him with great attention ; and when he 
enquired why fhe did fo, received for anfwer—‘* I am aftonifhed 
how your mother could bear you within her nine months, when 
this city cannot a fingle day.” 


The travellers embark at Caunus to vifit the ifles of Rhodes, 
of Crete, and of Cos, with refpe&t to which Anacharfis’ ob- 
fervations unite whatever real tafte can combine with the moft 
extenfive erudition. Let us blufh at refembling the Rhodians 
fo imperfeétly, who admitted only fuch monuments as im- 
preffed on the foul ideas and fentiments of dignity and great- 
nefs; who in the moft fevere diftrefs preferved the fupport of 
hope, and, in the bofom of opulence, forgot not the ancient 
fimplicity of their fathers. It is true, their manners fometimes 
received impreflions not equally advantageous; but they were 
fo much attached to forms of decency and order, that thefe 
attacks had only a temporary influence. ‘There were no riots 
or violence in the ftreets ; they aflifted at the games in filence; 
and, in their feafts, even in the confidence of friendfhip and 
of chearfulnefs, they refpected themfelves. The ifle of Rhodes 
was much fmaller than that of Crete: the firft rofe above its 

rofpects; the latter funk below them. To conceive a juft 
idea of the laws of Crete, let us remember, that Lycurgus_ 
drew from the practice in this ifland, the idea of the public 
repafts ; the ftrict rules of a public education, &c. but this 
ifland, open to the merchants and travellers of every country, 
received by this means the contagion of riches, and of bad ex- 
amples, 


oe 


aveaada 
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amples, which Lycurgus excluded from Sparta. The Cre- 
tans never ufe the name of gods in their oaths ; to guard them 
from the {nares-of eloquence, profeflors of oratory were ex- 
cluded. ‘Though they are at prefent, fays the Scythian, more 
indulgent in this refpect, they {till {peak with the Spartan con- 
cifenefs. I was witnefs, adds he, of a quarrel between two 
Cretans of Gnoffus, one of whem, in a fit of paffion, faid to 
the other—‘* May you live in bad company,’ and with this im- 
precation, the fevereft they employ, left his antagonift.. Our 
author has not noticed their fondnefs for the marvellous, un- 
lefs he glances at it in mentioning their relics, the fceptre of _ 
Agamemnon, the club of Hercules, &c. It is indeed in Crete 
that we meet with the original traces of the Grecian mytho- 
logy: itis the country of Jupiter, of Minos, &c. it ftill pre- 
ferves traces of the original habitations in caverns, which may 
have been the fource of its numerous reputed cities, at a pe- 
riod when cities did not exift ; and perhaps it fhows the Phe- 
nician origin of many of its fables in the title of Jupiter, Zan, 
which the Greeks foftened into Zny, and Zeus. 


« The road which leads to the cave of Jupiter is very pleafant: 
it is bordered by lofty trees ; and has on each fide of it charming 
meadows, and a grove of cyprefs trees of remarkable height and 
beauty : the grove is confecrated to the gods, as alfo a temple at 


which we afterward arrived. 


« At the entrance of the cavern a number of offerings are fuf- 
pended. We were fhewn, as a fingularity, one of thofe black 
poplars which bear fruit annually ; and we were told that .others 
grew in the environs, on the borders of the fountain, Saurus. 
The length of the cave may be about two hundred feet, and its 
breadth twenty. At the bottom we faw a feat which is called the 
throne of Jupiter; and near it this infcription, in ancient cha- 
racters :. This is the tomb of Zan. 

‘ As it was believed that the god revealed himfelf in the facred 
cavern, to thofe who repaired there to confult him, men of genius 
took’ advantage of this error to enlighten or miilead the people. 
Tt is, in fa&t, affirmed that Minos, Epimenides, and Pythagoras, 
when they wifhed to give a divine fanétion to their laws or their 
opinions, defcended into this cave, and remained fhut up in it for 
a certain time.’ 


Cos is famous for the temple of Efculapius; and, as it was 
one of the fchools of Hippocrates, a laboured eulogium on the 
Grecian fage fupplies the meagre unentertaining profpect which 
the ifland affords. In the eulogy there is much good fenfe 
aud accurate information, but fome things are taken too much 


_on truft; and, in one or two points, the abbé feems to be 


6 miftaken. 
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miftaken. The Scythian might not be able to judge of the 
fimple elegance of Hippocrates’ ftyle; but he has hazarded 
fo many judgments of a fimilar kind, that this feems to bein 

rt the error of his hiftorian, whom we could almoft fufpect 
of having looked only at Hippocrates, through the medium of 
a tranflation. The obfervations during the voyage, and the 
imaginary accufation of ‘Timon, are ingenious and entertain- 
ing. He once mounted the roftrum, and every one, furprifed 
at fuch an unexpected appearance, - was filent. - § Men of 
Athens, faid he, I have a fmall piece of ground on which I 
intend to build: there is a fig-tree on it which I muft cut 
down. Several citizens have hanged themfelves on this tree ; 
and if you defire to do the fame, | now give you notice, that 
you have not a moment to lofe.’ 

At Samos the ftatue of Juno exhibited one of the earlieft 
attempts of the fculptor. Originally trunks of trees were the 
idols, at a period probably when the inhabitants lived in caves, 
and when their only prifon was a labyrinth. Yet, as it is fug- 
gelted with fome ingenuity by the Scythian, we ought not to 

ay that tgey worfhipped trees and ftones, but that they met 
to wor’hip the deity, in a {pot diftinguifhed by thefe objeés. 
The Samians, obferves our author, are the richeft and moft 
powerful of the {tates which compofe the Ionian confederacy: 
they are ingenious, induftrious, and active; and their hiftory 
contains numerous fats, which illuftrate thofe of letters, arts, 
and commerce. Cretophilus, the hoft of Homer, who re- 
ceived the poet when in indigence and diftrefs, and preferved 
his writings, was a Samian. Pythagoras alfo, whom we fhall 
prefently mention again, owed his birth to this ifland. 

The fleets of Samos were alfo refpectable, and they contri- 
buted to oppofe the efforts of the Perfians, and of the other 
ftates of Greece, who withed to unite this ifland to their dif- 
ferent dominions. ‘The fleets, however, could not oppofe in- 
teftine commotions; and Polycrates at laft eftablifhed his def- 
potic.power. The hiftory of his reign, it is obferved, may be 
ftyled the ‘ art of government for the ufe of tyrants.” He 
foothed the people by luxurious feftivals, and occafionally ter- 
rified them by violence and cruelty. The {plendor of conquefts 
fometimes dazzled his fubjeéts, and the troops were enriched 
by the fpoils of the ftate, or kept from the contagious effets 
of idlenefs by public works. It was this king who was advifed 
by Amafis, king of Egypt, that a reverfe of fortune was to be 
dreaded. Polycrates chofe that this reverfe fhould be volun- 
tary, and threw a beautiful engraved emerald into the fea: it 
was again found in a fith’s ftomach, and the weak fuperftitious 
Amafis immediately declined any farther connection with the 

. tyrant 
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tyrant of Samos. In this part of the work our author defcribes 
the fifheries of the Grecians, but it prefents little that will ap- 
pear new to our readers. | 

In the converfation between the follower of Pythagoras and 
Anacharfis there are fome interefting obfervations; but we 
have a more probable account of the Pythagorean do@trine in 
the Lucubrations of Mr. ‘Tucker, under the aflumed name of 
Edward Search. Let us introduce the Ionian philofopher in 
our author’s own words. 


« Among the other gueits the converfation was very loud and 
, noify ; with us it was at firft vague, and without any determinate 
objeét, but afterward more connected and ferigus. It turned [ 
know not on what occafion, on the world ard fociety. After 
fome common-place remarks, the opinion of the Samian was afked; 
who replied, I fhall content myfelf with giving you that of Pytha- 
goras. He compared the fcene of the world to that exhibited at 
the Olympic games ; to which fome refort to combat, others to 
trafic, and others merely to be fpectators. Thus the ambitious 
and the conquerors are our combatants; the greater part of men 
exchange their time and labour for the goods of fortune; and the 
{ages calmly obferve all that paffes, and are filent. 

‘ At thefe words I furveyed him with greater attention. He 
had a placid air, and was of grave deportment. He was habited 
in a white robe, extremely neat and clean. I fucceffively offered 
him wine, fifh, a flice of beef, and a plate of beans; but he re- 
fufed them all. He drank only water, and ate only vegetables. 
The Athenian faid to me, in a whifper, he is a rigid Pythagorean; 
and immediately raifing his voice, we are to blame, faid he, for 

‘eating thefe fifh ; for originally we dwelt, like them, in the depths 
of the ocean. Yes, our firft progenitors were fifh ; it cannot be 
doubted, for it has been afferted by the philofopher. Anaximander. 
The doctrine of the metempfychotis makes me fcrupulous of eating 
meat; for when I regale on the ficth of this ox, I am perhaps an 
anthropophagrft. As to beans, they are the fubftance which con- 
tains the largeft portion of that animated matter of which our 
fouls are particles. Take the flowers of the bean when they be- 
gin to grow black; put them in a veffel, and bury it in the 
ground; and if, at the end of ninety days, you open it, you will 
find at the bottom the head of achild. Pythagoras himfelf has 
made the experiment.’ 


Pythagoras, it is obferved, eat beans; and this food was af- 
terwards prohibited by his fucceflors, as a flatulent aliment, 
injurious to the ufeful exertion of the mental powers. Our 
author feems to afcribe his ablutions, his abftinence, and his 
abitraction to the Pgyptian priefts, though they probably had 
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another origin; and we can now trace the whole fyftem with 
fome diftinctnefs, in the do€trines and the practice of the fol- 
lowers of Bramha. He would occafionally eat of all animal 
fubftances, except the ox and the ram, thofe ufeful animals, ~ 
which, for this reafon, he is fuppofed to have excepted. The 
firft men, it is remarked, fed on vegetables ; but, as animals 
became too numerous, facrifices were adopted, and men were 
allowed to eat of the flefh of the victim. This is fanciful and 
ingenious, but not folid. Our author adds, that Pythagoras 
wifhed to abolifh this cuftom, and limited his followers to a 
{mall number of animals, and allowed them to tafte, rather 
than to eat, of the victim. In reality, he feems to have accom- 
modated his fyftem to the prejudices of the people, and to have 
confined within ufeful bounds what he could not wholly pro- 
hibit. Pythagoras, it is obferved, pretended to no power over 
the operations of nature: he concealed fome ‘truths from the 
world, as they might have been dangerous to himfelf or the 
people, and employed common fymbols to reprefent different 
moral truths, in order to facilitate the recolle€tion of the lat- 
ter by the frequent occurrence of the former. ‘The difcipline 
of the novitiates is next defcribed, with its effects. My 
friend, faid Pythagoras, is my other felf. 


‘In fact when I am with my friend I am not alone, nor are we 
two. 

‘ As, in phyfics and morals, he referred every thing to unity ; 
he wifhed that his difciples might have but one fame opinion, one 
fingle will. Divefted of all property, but free in their engage- 
ments; infenfible to falfe ambition, to vain glory, to the con- 
temptible interefts which ordinarily divide mankind ; they had 
only to fear the rivalry of virtue, and oppofition of character. 
From the time of their noviciate the greateft efforts concurred to 
furmount thefe obftacles. Their union, cemented by the defire of 


pleafing the Divine Being, to whom they referred all their aétions, 


procured them triumphs without arrogance, and emulation with- 
out jealoufy. 

‘ They learned to forget themfelves, and mutually to facrifice 
to each other their opinions; not to wound friendfhip by diftruft, 
by the flighteft falfehoods, ill-timed pleafantries, or ufelefs pro- 
teftations. 

‘ They alfo learned to take the alarm at the approach of the 
leaft coolnefs. When in the converfations in which they difcuffed ~ 
queftions in philofophy, any harfh expreffion efcaped them, they 
never fufféred the fun to go down, without giving the hand in 
token of reconciliation. One of them on fuch an occafion ran to 
his friend, and faid to him: Let us forget our anger, and be you 
the judge of the difference between us. Moft biota ian replied 
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the other; but I ought to blufh that, fince I am oldet than-you, f 
was not the firft to maké this offer. _ 

‘ They learned to fubdue thofe inequalities of temper which 
weary and difcourage friendfhip. Did they feel their paffion rife, 
did they forefee a moment of melancholy or difguft ; they foughe 
retirement, and calmed this involuntary diforder dither by re- 
flection, or by melodies fuited to the different affections of the 
foul.’ 


“We fhall conclude our article with an inftance of their 
friendfhip, and another of their patient perfeverance. 


«I fhall here adduce an affeCting example of their mutual cone 
fidence. One of our fociety travelling on foot, loft his way in a 
defert, and arrived exhaufted with fatigue &t an inn, whete he fell 
fick. When at the point of death, unable to recompence the care 
and kindnefs with which he had been treated, he traced fome 
fymbolica! marks, with a trembling hand; on a tablet, which lie 
dire&ted to be expofed to view on the public road. A long time 
after, chance brought td thefe remote places a difciple of Pytha- 
goras ; who, informed by the enigmatical characters he faw before 
him of the misfortunes of the firft traveller, ftopped, payed the 
innkeeper the expence he had been at, with intereft, and then con 
tinued his journey.’ 


a ae 





« You remind me of an anecdote of this Lyfis. One day, 
coming out of the temple of Juno, he met, under the portico, 
one of his brethren, Euryphemus of Syracufe; who having te- 
quefted him to wait a moment, went to profirate himfelf before 
the ftatue of the goddefs; and, after along meditation, in which 
he became abforbed without perceiving it, went out at another. 
On the morrow, the day was far advanced when he repaired to 
the affembly of the difciples, whom he found uneafy at the ab- 
fence of Lyfis. He then remembered the ptomife he had obtained 
from him, ran to the temple, and found him in the porch, fitting 
compofedly on the fame ftone on which he had left him the pre- 
ceding evening.’ (To b¢ continued.) 





The Hiftory of the Ifland of Dominica; containing a Defcripiion 
of its Situation, Extent, Cliniate, Méountains, Rivers, Na 
tural Produétions, &Sc. 8c. By T: Atwood. 8vo. 45. Boards. 
Johnfon. ©1791. 


F\ Ominica is one of the leéward iflands, and its fituation 

fo advantageous, that M. Bouille attacked it the firft 
moment that hoftilities would permit; for, lying between 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, the French forces could fcarcely 
ftir without moleftation, and each ifland was conftantly in 
danger from it. There are alfo fome advantages peculiar to 
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§0 Atwood’s Hiftory of Dominica. 

Dominica, which have induced Mr. Atwood to give this par- 
ticular account of it, that they may be better known, and 
more judicioufly employed. His Hiftory, however, is neither 
full, nor always fatisfaCtory. In fome of the accounts, P. 
Eabat would have inftra@ed and correéted him ; but in a 
political view, our author’s defcription is judicious, and fre- 
quently, in other views, it is faithful. 


This ifland, though in a latitude of little more than 15°, : 


1s not very warm ; but it muft be remembered that our au- 
thor {peaks chiefly of its eaftern fide, and his refidence feems 
to have been almoft exclufively near the Port of Rofeau. The 
comparative coolnefs is owing to its high mountains, nu- 
merous woods, and frequent rains, which occafion alfo a moift 
atmofphere, yet not in fo great a degree as. to affect the 
health. The ground is not exhaufted, but fertile and varied, 

though the fettlements are not numerous; and thofe whith 
have been eftablifhed, are, from different caufes, in many 
places, forfaken. 

In Dominica, harricanes and earthquakes are not fo fevere 
ds in other Weft India iflands ; and the dreadful rolling of the 
fea, in the hurricane-feafon, feems rather to be the effet of 
thefe corivulfions in the neighbourhood: the rain probably 
prevents any great inequality i in the equilibrium between the 
electrical ftate of the earth and the air, Or numerous volcanos, 
which are found in this ifland, difcharge the matter, which, 
if pent up, might occafion more deftructive effects. ‘The 
defcription of the productions of this ifland comprehends many 
of the objects which occur in the other Weft India iflands. 
We fhall fete&t one or two circumftances whith are either pe- 
culiar or lefs generally known. 


« In the woods, an awful yet pleafing Guitaasincile prevails : but 
that which makes them the more agreeably romantic, is the noife 
of falling waters, the whiftling of the wind among the trees, the 
finging and chirping of an innumerable quantity of birds among 
the branches, and the uncommon cries of various kinds of harm. 
lefs infe&ts, which together with the dark fhadinefs of the trees, 
form a folemn but delightful fcene for contemplation. 

‘ The treesin the woods are of uncommon height, and by far 
exceed in loftinefs the talleft treesin England. In this ifland their 
tops feem to touch the clouds, which appear as if tkimming fwiftly 
over their upper branches ; and looking up thé trees is painful to 


the eye. Many of ‘the trees are likewife of enormious girt, and 


their {preading boughs extend far around ; thofe of the fig-tree 


efpecially, under whofe 1 inviting fhade hendieibe at a time may- 


repote themfelves, without fear of being wet by the heavieft fhower 
@f rain, or dread of the influence of the fcorching fun-beams. 
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¢ In the woods the trees are, in common, covered with dif- 
ferent foliage, fo that it is ufval to fee one tree dreffed out with 
the rivh liveries of feveral, all growing in beautiful variety: the 
trank and branches, covered with ivy and other plants, growing 
on them like houfe-leeks. ber 

« That the leaves of different trees fhou!d be found On one 
tree, is an objeét worthy of {fpeculation; but yet, in my opinion, 
isno other way to be accounted for, than by fuppofing that the 
feeds of different trees, being fcattered by the wind, fall into the 
heart of the fame plant, like houfe-leeks, and are thus incorporated 
into the tree on which they are feen growing.’ 





‘ The timber alfo of the gum-tree, as well as that of feveral 
others in the woods, makes good fhingles for covering of houfes, 
and was very ferviceable for making ftaves for fugar and coffee 
cafks, at the time the Ameficans refufed fupplying the Eng!ifh co- 
lonies with them. Several fine floops and fchooners have likewife 
been built of the timber of this ifland; and the veffels that have 
been built of it are efteemed preferable, both for ftrength and du- 
rability, to others built of timber imported from North America. 
The gum is of the confiftence of wax, and ufed for lamps, in which 
it burns freely like oil.’ 


The following fact might have fuggefted other ideas than 
thofe of filent awe and admiration. A lagoon of this kind is 
not uncommon in coral iflands, but thefe infulated fpots are 
feemingly of a different kind. 


« Almoftin the centre of the ifland, on the top of a very high 
mountain, furrounded by others above it, is a large natural pond, 
or rather lake of frefh water; which is alfo well ftocked with fine 
fifth, and it is faid is, in fome places, unfathomable. It covers a 
{pace of fome acres, f{preads into three diftin branches, and has 
a-very wonderful appearance in point of fituation: itis about fix 
miles diftant from the town of Rofeau, and great part of the 
road toitis a fteep afcent. On firit beholding this lake, a perfon 
becomes, as it were, rivetted for a time to the fpot, with filent 
awe and admiration; at viewing fo vaft a body of water collected 
at fuch a height.’ 


When fpeaking of the fnakes of Dominica, our author 
mentions avery fingular fact. A negro had been mifling fome 
time, and was found afleep under a tree, * with one of his legs, 
up to the thick part of the thigh,’ in the throat and ftomach 
of a fnake. The leg was, with fome difficulty, difengaged, 
and faid to be reduced ‘ almoft to a ftate of digeftion.’ ~ The 
animal fluids are fuppofed not to affect any living part, and 
we mutt fuppofe the ftate of digeftion apparent only, for the 
man recovered the ufe of the limb. Snakes certainly digeft 
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animal fub{tances partially, fwallowing them by degrees ; but 
the animal is ufually killed before this procefs begins, aad cn 
vered over with a flime, which feems to prevent putrefac- 
tion. 

The ipecacuanha is faid to be a plant of this ifland ; but we 
fufpect our. author has given this mame to a vegetable that 
refembles it only in its emetic powers. The ipecacuanha of 
Dominica is faid to be dangeroufly active, and to have been 
fatal to horfes, who have eaten of it in the paftures. 

A great part of this work confifts of an account of the cap- 
ture of the ifland, and the conduct of the French during their 
poileffion of it. The negroes, our author tells us, are treated 
with a parental affection by the planters; and he gives a very 
entertaining account of the Obeah people, or the necroman- 
cers of the negroes, as well as of their practice. Aupentiton 
and enthuSafm however are always’ of the fame kind, and 
fcarcely differ with the foil or climate. We hall conclude 


our account of this plain and apparently honeft hiftory with 
Mr. Atwood’s defcription of the Caribbes. 


¢« The Indians, natives of Dominica, are defcended from the 
ancient inhabitants, who were found there when this ifland was 
firft difcovered by Europeans, and are the people properly called 
«« Caribbes.”? Of thefe there are not more than twenty or thirty 
families, who have their dwellings on the eaft part of the iffand, 
at a great diftance from Rofeau, where they are feldom feen. 

‘ They are of a clear copper colour, have long, fleek, black 
hair on their heads ; their pesfons are fhort, ftout, and well made ; 
but they disfiigure their faces by prefling flat their nofes, which is 
done in their infancy. They area very quiet inoffenfive people, 
fpeak a language of their own, and F rench, but none of them 
fpeak Englihh. : 

‘ They live chiefly by fifhing in the rivers and the fea, or by 
fowling in the woods, at both of which they are very expert with 
their bows and arrows. They will kill the fmalleft bird with an 
arrow, or transfix a fifh at a great depth in the fea; and are very 
ferviceable to the planters near their fettlement, whom they chiefy 
fupply with fih and game. : They are alfo very ingenious, mak- 
ing curious wrought panniers, or bafkets of filk grafs, of the 
bark of trees.’ 


Cider, a Poem, in two Books. By Fohn Philips. With Notes 
_ provincial, biftorical, and cla figal by Charles Dunfier. Sv. 
4s. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 


PHILIPS « evidently drew the plan of this poem and the mode 
of treating the fubje& from the Georgics of Virgil. His 
_ftyle and dition are as obvioufly copied from Milton, for we 
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here meet with the fame loftinefs of expreffion and variety of 
cadence that marked his great mafter’s nobleft production : 
the harfhnefs and inequality that are occafionally to be found 
in it are no lefs carefully preferved. His ‘ Cider’ is, how- 
ever, much lefs exceptionable on this account than his 
’ © Blenheim ;’? in which a ftudied imitation of Milton’s moft 
diffonant numbers much more frequently occurs. On the 
whole, this is undoubtedly his capital performance. The Splen- 
did Shilling, an admirable burlefque, is not of weight or 
confequence to compare with it. In that he firft attempted 
to foar on Miltonic wing, and twice alluded to his favourite 
fubje&. It is not unlikely but that he then meditated, or at 
leaft ensertained fome ideas of undertaking what he has here 
fo happily executed. Had he confided more in his own ge- 
nius; had he dared to invent as wellas imitate, or imitated 
jefs fcrupuloufly, he might have acquired no fecondary feat in 
the temple of the Mufes. Philips’ poetical characteris not, how- 
ever, the principal fubje& to be at prefentinveftigated. His 
general merit is not to be difputed ; and that he is not enti- 
tled to the name of qwoimtng in the ftriG& fenfe of the word, his 
editor has fully fhewn, by producing a variety of inftances 
in which he has either happily imitated, or fervilely copied, 
his great Englifh father, and their common claflical anceftors. 
The following ingenious note will cenfirm our obfervation. 


— Let-zephyrs bland 

Adminifter their tepid genial airs 5 

Naught fear he from the weft, whofe gentle warmth 

Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb, ] 

€ Wecannot well doubt but, when our author wrote thefe lines, 

he had in his mind the following paffage in Virgil’s charming de- 
fcription of the fpring. 7 

‘ Partucit almus ager, ZEPHYRIQUE TEPENTIBUS 

AURIS 
Laxant arva finus. GEORG. il. 230. 


© Now teems the fruitful earth, the fields unfold 
Their bofoms to the Zephyr’s genial gales. 

« Or he might be fuppofed to have borrowed the ** tepid ge- 
nial airs of Zephyr’’ from the genitabilis aura Favoni of Lucree 
tius, or from Catullus’s 

* Aura parit flores tepidi foecunda Favoni. 

© Here, however, he has been materially mifled by his claffical 
reading and tafte. The weft wind of Herefordfhire is by no 
means a warm and genial wind. That county, being bounded on 
the weft by Brecknockfhire, is entirely open on that fide to the 
Welch mountains, which are not only generally covered with fhow 
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all the winter, but often remain fo until late in the {pring —The 
weft wind, therefore, blowing over a confiderable tra& of high 
frozen land direétly upon Herefordhhire, has a peculiar keennefs, 
and much more refembles the Ionian Zephyr of Homer, (fee 
Wood’s Effay on Homer, p. 24) which blew upon that coaft from 
the Thracian mountains, than it does the genial weft wind of Italy, 
as celebrated by Virgil and the other Roman poets. 

‘ This is fo much the cafe, that the Herefordfhire farmer fears 
no wind more than that which blows from the wef ; and accord- 
ing'y, in planting his hop yards or orchards, will prefer almoft 
any fituation to a weftern afpect. ‘Here theri our poet betrays 
his imitation by one of its mo certain marks, as laid down by a 
mott able and judicious critic, ** the giving the properties of ¢ one 
clime, Or country, to another.” 





The propriety of the prefent attempt, which the editor in 
his’ advertifement endeavours to eftablifh, is certainly not to 
be queftioned. ‘A century has’ nearly elapfed fince the firft 
publication of Philips’ Cyder. “A poem of that era, parti- 
cularly one of a didactic kind, on a provincial fubject, muft 
require explanatory notes. How far the commentator has 
proved fuccefsful may‘partly be judged from the quotation al- 
reedy giver. A connected’ chain of notes, on a particular 
paflage, will afford a more adequate idea; for which purpofe 
and not on account of their peculiar excellency, we thall fub- 
am thofe on the following lines. 





« But nothing profits more’ 
Than frequent fnows: O thay’ tt thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain ~ 
Nutritious! fecret nitre lurks within 
The porous wet, quick’ning the languid glebe.’ 
© O may’ ft thou often foe 
~ Thy furrows whiten’ d.] 

e Virgil in his firft Georgic, V. 100. advifes the farmers to 

pray for moiit fummers, and fair dry winters. . : 





¢ Humida folfitia atque hyemes orate ferenas, 
“ Agricole; hyberna letiffima pulvere farra, 
Letus AQCT me | 


« For fhowery fummers, and for winter’s funs, 
Ye farmers, pray ; in winter’s duit the corn 
And fields meee 





TRAPP. 

© This shee. is cenfared by Pliny, 1, 17, c. i. where he notices 
the good effects of fnow, both on corn and trees. 

ts. Qui dixit nee pegens optandas effe, non pro arbo- 

ribus vota fecit. ene " “Hyberno quidem ewe pare : 
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fieri meffes, luxuriantis ingenii fertilitate didum eft, Aliogui vota 
arborum frugumque communia funt, nives diutinas federe. 





woolly rain. 
© Martial has, ‘* tacitarum vellus aquarum” L. iv. Ep. 3. 
‘ And Euftathius, in his comment on the Periegefis of Dionyfius, 
v. 663, fays, the ancients were ufed to call fnow woolly rain, hay- 
ing taken the expreffion from that paffage in the Pfalms, where 
it is faid, ‘* He fendeth his fnow like wool.”? —Pfalm cxlvii. 16. 


© Snyewoa Se wal ots tay ytova EPLQAES ‘TAOQOP asetws sz 
MAALOL PATky TR Tops Baciacws Aaibis aPppuny evovres LUT IS, 
o7e amy © Syd ovros yy0ve avts woet epsov.” 





fecret nitre lurks within 
the porous wet. 





* It was an opinion generally received in Philips’ time, that 
the fertilifing quality of fnow arofe from nitrous falts, which 
it acquires in the act of freezing.——- But whether nitre, in an 
refpects, fertilifes land, has, of late, been much doubted ; and the 
beneficial quality of fnow may. be varioufly accounted for, without 
recurring to nitross falts. Indeed it has been proved from very 
accurate experiments, that fnow contains only a {mall quantity of 
calcareous earth, and no nitre.———‘* Falfe philofophy, (fays Bp. 





Watfon, in his Chemical Effays, not without a view to this paf- 


fage,) firft gave rife to this idea, and poetry has contributed to 
diffufe the error.” 





quick’ning the languid glebe— 

* Languid glehe might be taken from a paffage in Pliny, imme- 
diately following one already cited from that author ; where, fpeak- 
ing of the good effects of fnow on the ground, he fays, ‘* Ani- 
mam terre evanefcentem exalatione includunt, et comprimunt, re- 
troque agunt in vires frugum atque radices.”’ 


The hiftorical notes are written with the fame tafte and ac- 
curacy as diftinguifh the others: and we doubt not but-that 
the modern defcendants of the Ariconian knights willbe well 
pleafed at this farther expanfion of their forefathers’ renown, 
and the Silurian bard’s poetical reputation. ‘Their utility in 
elucidating a provincial fubjeCt, will, we truft, not only prove 
grateful to his countrymen, but to readers in general, and make 
a defirable addition to the ftores of domeftic literature—We 
underftand that Mr. Dunfter, who, by the fpecimen he gave 
in tranflating the Frogs of Ariftophanes, led us to wifh that 
he would favor the public with an entire verfion of his works, 
is the author of this pleafing commentary. : 
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Popular Tales of the Germans. Tranflated from the German, 
' 9 Vols. 12m0. 6s. Boards. Murray. 1791. 


PT HE RE is great reafon to tuppols (for the magic ‘ We? 
mutt at prefent drop), that thefe Tales are the refult of the 
traditionary legends of the nurfery, and very flightly connected 
with Germany, except that the {cene of thefe legendary nar- 
fatives is laid in that country. ‘The author, who has put fome’ 

od critical remarks into the mouth of the Reviewers, thal] 
Be the herald of his own fame, and enjoy a privilege not often 
granted, that of reviewing his own work. 


‘ We are more difpofed to cenfure the execution than the defign 
of this performance. ‘Tales handed down from generation to ge- 
neration carry with them a firong intrinfic recommendation. The 
wayward fancy of man is always apt to make an excurfion beyond 
the bounds of this working-day world, and take its {port in the 
millennium of poffibilities. But this playful difpofition is moift in- 
dulged in the carelefs infancy of the race. At all ages, however, 
we are ready enough to quit fober hiftory and dull truth for thefe 
frolics of imagination. Frequent repetition fupplies the place of 
writing and record. Nocountry, perhaps, has fuffered thefe pri- 


mitive fables to perith, and their prefervation is alone a fufficieat. 


proof of their bewitching power.’ 





‘ We could eafily undertake to fhew that our author has not feize 
ed the full advantage ¢ of his fubjeé&t. He has not been careful to 
intereft the reader in the fortunes of any of his perfonages: nor are 
his characters delineated with fafficient precifion. They come 
and no. heart beats at their approach: they go, and leave behind 
them no folicitude for their fate. When a writer has before him 
all that obfervation has afcertained of the courfe of nature; when 
he adds to this all that fuperftition and ignorance have dreamed of 
powers fupernatural ; and when he affumes the liberty of mixing 


thefe heterogeneous materials without conftraint, we may expect 
him to produce fome firiking fituations: But in the work before 


us we can difeover little that affeéts us with pity or laughter. The 
beginning of the fecond volume irrefiftibly reminds us of the Tem- 
pett, and Midfummer’s Nights’ Dream, but Number-Nip has 
neither the aity lightnefs of Ariel, nor thé entertaining half mali- 
cious archnefs of Puck This prince of the Gnomes partakes of 
the gloom of his own dreary fubterrancous realms.’ 


The cenfure of garbling will return; for, in reality, the 


character is garbled; but thefe remarks are juft, pointed, and 
well re, Mg It may be added, that the Tales are amut- 
ings and the reader may not be difpleafed to be carried back 

again 
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again to the fabulous narratives of the nurfery, when related 
in the lively agreeable manner which the author has adopted. 

The charge of occafional levity and indecorum will remain; 
but, except in one or two places, it is not offenfive. 

‘ Lord, papa! is not that ftory you read to us laft night 
about the Nymph of the Fountain, very like the ftory of Cin- 
derilla, or the Glafs Slipper, in the little book you gave mé 
laft fummer ?? Cinderilla! bring the book, my dear, Ahf 
ah! my good friend, have you been poaching in fuch grounds? 
or have you only drank from the fame ‘ fountain ?’ 





Ethelinde; or, the Reclufe of the Lake. By Charlotte Smith, 
Second Edition, § Vols. i12mo. 155. Boards. Cadell, 
1790. , 

THE praife which Mrs, Smith acquired by her former novel 

may have raifed our expectations too high; and, fuppo~ 

fing that every future attempt fhould equal the firft produc< 
tions of a glowing fancy and vivid imagination, Ethelinde a 
peared in comparifon not very advantageoufly. <A fecond pes 
rufal, for, as our former article was accidentally miflaid, we 
were obliged to return to it a fecond fime, has taught us to 
appreciate its merits and defects with more precifion; and 
though to an inferior writer this cooler recurrence might be ins 
jurious, Mrs. Smith will derive no difadvantage from it. 

If we compare Ethelinde with Emmeline, it will be found 
lefs full of adventure, of fudden changes of fortune, and lefs. 
interefting by its humbler denouement. ‘The characters are 
not fo prominent, nor their outlines fobroad. If we examine 
it, without a retrofpect to the former attempt, we fhall find: 
the ftory in general interefting, various paflages pleafing and 
affecting; the characters delicately fhaded, fupported with 
judgment and {kill, more conipicuous in a minute examina- 
tion, and more meritorious as the lines to be copied are lefs 
glaring. It cannot efcape any reader that, in the third and 
fourth volumes, the converfations are too numerous, the fame 
fentiments frequently repeated, and that the ftory is fcarcely: 
progreflive : it will always oecur, that the beautiful fcenery and 
the affecting fituations, in the' firft volume, have made fo laft~ 
ing an impreflion, that the future fcenes are from this caufe 
fometimes infipid. 

Of the charaéters, Ethelinde herfelf, though amiable and. 
interefting, is of lefs importance than fome others. It has 
been faid of Shakfpeare, that his females, when moft amiable, 
have only a tender affectionate foftnefs, This is the character 
of Ethelinde; and, though fhe at times difplays a little he- 
roifm, itis the impulfe only of love which feems to have oc- 
cupied her whole foul. ‘The beft parts of the work, in which 

| fhe 
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fhe is concerned, are thofe paflages where the different kinds 
Of affection the feels for Montgomery and fir Edward New- 
enden are difcriminated. Inthe character alfo of Montgomery, 
her lover, there are no very ftriking traits: he is uniformly 
excellent, if we except a little want of refolution, which the 
Jadies will perhaps excufe, as it refults from his affection to 
Ethelinde. In the other chara@ters, Mrs. Smith’s {kill is moft 
confpicuous. ‘That of fir Edward Newenden is well drawn 
and ably fupported. His love for Ethelinde, as it is defcribed, 
3s fcarcely a fault, though in a married man. It crept infen- 
fibly into his foul, and did not tarnifh his honour. ‘The little 
envy, the flight tranfitory acrimony, which he muft fome- 


times feel. on feeing Montgomery preferred, fhows that Mrs. 


smith meant to defcribe a human being: his refifting the pre- 
walence of every felfifh motive, proves that the obje@ in her 
eye was an honourable one. Mifs Newenden, the female 
jockey; Davenant the weak young man, who miftakes vice for 
fpisit; the whole fketch of the Ludford family, though a flight 


one; the haughty peer lord Hawkhurft; and the conceited” 


upftart Royfton, are mafterly drawings, well difcriminated, 
and fupported with great judgment. We cannot include co- 
Jone! Chefterville and his fon, thé father and the brother of 
Ethelinde, in the general groop, for they muft be feparately 
pointed out. ‘The thoughtlefs impetuofity; the violent and 
fudden tranfitions; the affectionate tendernefs of Harry Chefter- 
walle, even when his conduct is moft injurious to thofe he fond! 

loves, are drawn with great force, juftnefs, and vivacity. The 
family of Maltravers, including lady Newenden, we have feen fo 


often indifferent works, that they have no longer the attraction of 


movelty. They are of ufe, however, in the condué of the plan, 
and they are properly, as well as charaéteriftically, employed. 
The ftory we have faid is draw to an improper length : it 
fatigues from its expanfion, and breaks from the finenefs of 
its texture. It is, however, at times diverfified with {kill ; and, 
if the whole had been comprized in three volumes, would 
have been found much more interefting. Thedramatic intro- 
duction of the ftory of Ethelinde is excellently well managed. 
Some of the beft parts of this work are the deicriptions. The 
approach to fir Edward’s feat at Grafsmere is admirably de- 
fcribed. v . 

‘. Their road became now more flow by the neceflity of winding 
among the hills; and every mile prefented fome new beauty, af- 
fording to Ethelinde the pureft and moft exquifite delight. At 
length they came within view of Grafsmere water, and pafling be- 
tween two enormous fells—one of which defcended, clothed with 

wood, almoft perpendicularly to the lake ; while the other hung 
: J over 
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over it, in bold maffes of ftaring rock—they turned round a harp 
point formed by the root of the latter; and entering a lawn, the 
abbey embofomed among the hills, and half concealed by old 
elms which feemed coeval with the building, appeared with its 
Gothic windows, and long pointed roof of a pale grey ftone, 
bearing every where the marks of great antiquity. The great 
projecting buttreffes were covered with old fruit trees, which from 
their knotted trunks feemed to have been planted by the firft inha- 
bitants of the manfion. ‘ In fome of the windows the heavy ftone 
work ftill remained, and they were totally darkened at the top by 
ftained glafs: in others, fafhés had been fubftituted ; and the win- 
dows had been contra¢ted by brick work, to make them appear 
{quare within: but, even in thefe, the ftained glafs had been re- 
placed, which. generally reprefented the arms of Newenden fur~ 
charged with thofe of Brandon.’ bs 


Once more. 


* It was now evening ; the laft rays of the fun gave a dull pur- 
ple hue to the points of the felly which rofe above the water and 
the park; while the reft, all in deep fhadow, looked gloomily 
fublime. Juft above the talleft, which was rendered yet more dark 
by the wood that covered its fide, the evening ftar arofe ; and was 
reflected on the bofom of the lake, now perfeétly ftill and unruf- 
fied. Nota breeze fighed among the hills; and nothing was heard 
but the low murmur of two or three diftant waterfalls, and at in- 
tervals the fhort foft notes of the woodlark, the only bird that 
fings at this feafon in an evening (it was the middle of Auguft). 

‘ Ethelinde having traverfed a confiderable part of the planta- 
tion, principally among tall firs, planted by the grandfather of 
fir Edward, now ftopped to obferve the river, which flows from 
the lake in a deep and fmooth current, and keeping its way under 
the foot of an enormous mafs of rock, fuddenly croffes the park, 
and takes its courfe near the abbey, where it once filled what is 
now a foffe of turf, but was formerly a moat; from which being 
diverted, it wanders away through green enclofures, till other hills 
conceal its further progrefs. 

* A rude ftone bridge croffes the ftream; and Ethelinde, lean- 
ing over the wall, looked penfively at the water, and liftened to the 
rippling current, ‘which was in unifon with other foothing and agree- 
able founds; while by this time innumerable ftars were reflected on 
the isha 


« Qui, fe fpiega la notte il fofco veto 
Nel mare emul al cielo © 
Piu Jucide, piu belle ’ 
Moltiplicar le ftelle. 
teil ts 7 Merastasio.” 
Paar We 
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We have room only for another extract; and it muft be 4 
part of the converfation between Montgomery and the unfeel- 
ing brother of the amiable but imprudent col. Chefterville, at 
4 time when the colonel was ruined and his fon in prifon, 
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* Lerd Hawkurft now found that his fraternal affe€tion was ex 
pected to exert itfelf beyond the trifling ceremony of a vifit. He 
found that money would be wanted of him; and where to get it, 
or how to part with it, without the concurrence of his wife, he 
was equally ata lofs. | 

‘ It was lefs difficult to blame than to relieve. “* Upon my 
word, fir,” cried his lordfhip, ** I am very forry—very forry to 
- hearall this. ‘The more fo—the more fo, Mr. Montgomery, be- 
caufe I give you my word of honour that my own eftate, and the 
places—the places I have the honour to be entrufted with by my 
fovereign—are barely, barely adequate—I fay, they are little more 
than adequate tothe fupport of my houfe. Iam aftonifhed—really 
aftonifhed at the —{what fhall I call it ?)—at the very unfortunate 
turn—I fay the unfortunate turn, Mr. Chefterville.has taken. It 
was always againit my advice—always, I give you my. word of 
honour—that he was indulged in expences—I fay in expences— 
greatly indeed beyond—yes greatly exceeding—the expectations 
his father judicioufly—lI fay judicioufly~fhould have entertained 
forhim. I am fure I wih from my foul—I do indeed—from my 
foul I with that it was in my power to aid—that is, to give effec- 
tual aid to—to remedy the difaftrous ftate which—I fay which Mr; 
Chefterville has unluckily brought himfelf into—but I give you 
my word of honour—that it really is not; and I muft repeat, that 
colonel Chefterville has been wrong, extremely wrong—he has 
upon my word—and has ated diametrically —I fay diametrically 
oppofite, to my advice and wifhes.”’ 

«« However that may have been my Jord,” {aid Montgomery, 
who by no means liked the inclination he obferved to cenfure rather 
than to ferve, ‘* I perfuade myfelf you will not fuffer your brother 
to quit the world without having the confolation of feeing you, and 
of knowing that he leaves in your lordfhip a friend to his chil- 
dren.” 

<¢ Upon my word, fir,” replied his lordthip, ‘‘ T fhould be ex- 
tremely forry—I give you my word of honour I fhould be much 
concerned—greatly fo indeed—to appear unkind; and if my 
going would be of any real ufe— yet I own it is extremely incon- 
venient to me to day—and——” 

« While he yet hefitated, and continued to meditate an excufe, 
lady Hawkurft, who was going out with her daughters, entered 
the room to fpeak to him. She curtfeyed flightly to Montgomery ; 
and her lord, who feemed glad to avail himfelf of her prefence to 
fad a reafon for not deing what he had no inclination to do, faid 
om’ Lady 
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—** Lady Hawkhurft, my brother, colonel Chefterville, is ill, 
Srid this gentleman is fo good as to come to inform me of it; how 
are my engagements for to night? I hardly recolleét.” 

‘¢ You cannot go tonight, my lord: you are to.go to lady 
and lady —andthe duchefs of —; Or you may 
efcape poflibly a moment from one of them, as I fuppofe you have 
not far to go to your brother ?”’ 

«© Well my lord,” faid Montgomery, more and more difgufted 
and difcouraged, ‘* perhaps fome other day, before it is too late, 
you may have an opportunity of feeing the colonel. I conclude I 
am to give him no pofitive hope of it; and that as to my friend 
Harry 

‘© Why I give you my word of honour, Mr. Montgomery, i¢ 
is not at this moment in my power to fay how far it will be poffible 
for me to be of the ufe to him, which unqueftionably I would be 
glad to be of—But really 9 

What does he want done, my lord?” faid lady Hawk- 
hurft. 

«© Why Mr. Chefterville has embarraffed himfelf, as you know 
I always forefaw ; and I am fure, nctwithftanding the little atten- 
tion—I fay the very little attention that has ever been, by any part 
of that family, lent tomy opinion—lI fay, notwithftanding the lit- 
tle deference fhewn me on all occafions relative to this young man, 
i would gladly, I give you my word of honour, contribute to his 
extrication: but in truth the claims—of my family—”’ 

«© To be fure, my lord,” cried his lady, taking the fpeech 
from him to finifh it herfeif—‘« To be fure! your own family have 
and ought to have the firft claim, and I rather wonder that Mr, 
Chefterville fhould think of fuch anapplicaticn.”? Pray fir,”’ ad- 
ded fhe, addreffing herfelf to Montgomery, ‘* donot let hin fup- 
pofe that he has any dependence on my lord. He ought not to 
have tun through his fortune. My fon, who has fomewhat more 
pretenfions, lL think, never made more figure about town than young 
Chetterville, nor played deeper; and as to my daughters—lady 
Sophia and lady Helen and lady Amelia —neither of them have had 
half the expence Javifhed on them as mifs Chefterville has. ’*Twas 
all very well if the girl had gone off; but you fee it dues not al- 
ways fucceed ; I find fhe’s not married yet.” 

















We had marked a few blemifhes; but Horace lies at our 
elbows and we recollect that when there are many excellen- 
cies, trifling errors, he tells us, fhould not offend. We religi- 
oufly bow to his decifion, and can truly tell Mrs. Smith that 
her merits are great, her faults very few, and comparatively 
inconfiderable. 
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A Pifturefque Defeription of Switzerland. Tranflated from thé 
French of the Marquis de Langle. 8vo. 35. fewed. Fow- 
ler. 1791. 


tir is a pleafing little performance, and gives a lively and 
diftin€t idea of an interefting country. 


« Let it not furprize the reader, (f{ays our author in his firft 
chapter,) if I fhould fly from one place to another, for I have 
rambled feveral times over Switzerland, and always on foot. 
My remarks were for the moft part written without order and 
without connection: fometimes under the fhade of a tree, and at 
other times by the fide of a rivalet.—lI was not then actuated by 
the wild and ambitious prefumption of compofing a work defcrip- 
tive of that country. Every thing that occurred to my fugitive 
ideas and vagrant perambulations, is here briefly narrated. A child 
may guefs my meaning.” 


We are at a Iofs to reconcile the defcription of Augufte or 
Augft, in p. 3, as being a little, dirty, obfcure village, com- 
pofed of about twenty or thirty houfes, with the view of this 
place prefixt to the title. 

‘In p. 6. the marquis exprefles aftonifhment and regret that 
the Roman cement, fo ftrong and fo durable, fhould remain 
a fecret to us; but in this he is miftaken, and if he had looked 
into the Scaligerana he might have found an account of the 
three {trong cements known to the ancients. 

As fpecimens of our author’s manner we fhall tranfcribe 
his reflections on the lake of Bienne, remarkable for the refi- 
dence of Rouffeau; and his account of the death of Mau- 
pertuis. 


« It is the Valais—it is the Pays de Vaud, where one ought to ~ 
ramble ;— itis to the fummits of Gemmi, of Grimfel, of Turca 
of St. Gothard, that one ought toafcend ;—or, if otherwife dif- 
pofed, to loiter along the lakes of Sempach, of Thun, of Gene- 
va, of Bienne. 

« No—I fhall never forget the lake-of Bienne. I was return- 
ing from the ifland of St. Peter—I was on the road to Nidau—I 
had croffed this fine lake ;—It was feven o’clock in the evening. 
The day had been fcorching hot—the night was charming—the 
air refrefhing—the heaven ferene:—there were neither wind nor 
clouds ;—it was a total calm ;—the elements of air and water—all 
nature feemed inanimate. Every thing was in my favour. Every. 
ftroke of the ears infpired me. with fome -new.idea~fome new 
pleafure—or recalled to my memory fome new delight. I never 
had fuch a full apd complete enjoyment of my exiftence—I never 
had fo much-occafion to pour out and to embofom my mind—my 
imagination 
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imagination had nearly ftifled me :—it fcorched, it darted upon 
| every thing, penetrated every thing, and embraced the whole cre- 
ation. O! lake of Bienne, I hope once more to revifit you.’ 





* At Dornach the tomb of Maupertuis is to be feen. This 
philofopher removed to that place from Bale, for the change of air, 
and fcarce had he arrived there but he fell dangeroufly ill. When 
he perceived his diffolution approaching, he ordered his attendants 
to carry him to the infirmary of the Capuchins at Dornach. The 
fpirit of grace, no doubt on the watch for him, attended, ob- 
ferved and directed all his fteps; for immediately forgetting the 
Poles and the Laplanders, and the hyperborean regions and Vol- 
taire, Maupertuis confeffed himfelf to a prieft, believed in God, 
loved God, and died with his head full of projects for eternity 
atheifm alfo has its cowards.’ 


But more inftrudtive are the obfervations of the marquis on 
a different fubje€t, and we repeat them with a figh for hu- 
manity. ) 


‘ The hofpital of Bafil claims a reputation, which it is far 
from deferving ; the direfors of it are accufed of robbery and 
mifmanagement.. To the difgrace of the human heart, it may be 
fairly afferted, that there is nothing facred from its rapacity ; in- 
digence itfelf is pillaged, and it commits its depredations withia 
even thefe afylums. 1t condefcends to pilfer rags, it tithes foup, 
it diminifhes bandages, it leffens the dimenfions of a trucklebed, 
and even cribs from the nails that are deftined for a coffin.’ 


This difgufting picture may be well contrafted by the ac- 
count of the fociety of emulation and compaffion at. Bafil, 
in p. 50, 51. The objects of their charity are thofe moft de- 
ferving, who, to ufe the emphatic language of our poet, 


© Are hufh’d in patient wretchednefs at home.’ 


Genteel families who have fallen into indigence—young wo- 
men whom misfortunes might lead to difhonous—the fhop- 
keeper, the mechanic burthened with a nymerous family of 
children—widows, and orphans. 

In chapter xvi. the few manufactures of Switzerland are 
mentioned, and the averfion of the inhabitants to agriculture 
is ftated. The Swifs import corn and provifions from the 
Milanefe, from France, from Alface, Swabia, and Baden. 
Chapter xviii. informs us that the famous tomb of madam 
Langhans is the work of Nahl, a young Swedifh {culptor, 
who afterwards went to London, where he died a prifoner 
for debt.. The account of the national! feftival in honour of 
' Swifs patriotifm, ch. xxi. is particularly interefting. 1 
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The tranflator has fpoiled the known tale of the French 
ambaffador, p..153, by transforming a {tirtup-cup into * wine 
of Etrier.’ His language is fometimes not Englifh, witnefs 

this fentence in p. 168, ‘ I am inclined to cnalette in this po- 
pular opinion.” Some of his notes, however, are valuable for 
new information, and for the correCtion of errors in the 
text. ici : 

The bridge of Schaffhoufen defervedly attraéts our author’s 
attention. : 


‘¢ The only thing that can really excite the attention of the 
judicious ftranger, is totally difregarded by the inhabitants; I 
mean the wooden bridge thrown acrofs the Rhine. This bridge, 
which is 342 feet long, is entirely covered with a roof from one 
extremity to the other, and is fo contrived, that there is no ne- 
ceffity for any arches to fupport it. Every time that a carriage 
travels along, it yields to the-preffure, {wings from one fide to the 
other, and feems ready to give way; it is, however, remarkably 
fafe, and has remained in the fame fituation for many years. 

‘ This fingular erection is the work of a fimple carpenter, of 
the canton of Appenzel, called, Grubbenman. It is afferted, 
that the whole bridge confilts entirely of one arch, and that the 
pier, which is placed in the middle of the river, was added at the 
particular defire of the magiftrates of Schaffhoufen, who were at 
ence allonifhed and affrighted at the boldnefs of the undertaking. 

« It is really furprifing, that a peafant fhould have achieved a 
work, which feems to indicate fuch a fuperior knowledge in the 
principles of mechanics.’ 


. We are furprized to find the noted infcription at Murten or 
Murat, p. 194, on the defeat of Charles duke of Burgundy 
A. D. 1476, afcribed to the celebrated Haller, and faid to 
have been added within thefe few years ; while it may be found. 
in Burnet’s Travels, and other works of laft century. 

The laft chapter is on Geneva, an interefting theme. . The 
inhabitants are computed at 60,000; and thofe of the {mall 
territory under its jurifdiétion at 16,000. The public library 
is a noble inftitution; and it is fingular, as the tranflator re» 
marks, that Great Britain fhould be the only country in whofe 
cities fuch foundations are unknown. We, however, learn that 
Edinburgh intends to add this to her many new edifices of 
utility and decoration. ) 
' ‘This little work muft be recommended as fraught with much 
infiruCtion and amyufement. 
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Pharmecopeia Collegit Regalis Medicorum Londinenfis. New 
Edition. 8vo. 45. boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


ACCIDENT only brought this new edition to our view, 

for we could not fufpect that the royal autherity, given 
to a difpenfitory sen prepared, could confirm every future 
chauge ; ‘nor fuppofe that what had been the labour of many 
years ‘was fo imperfect as to require frequent alterations. In 
our former review, we had not the affiftance of a narrative: 
a cool impofing folemnity guarded the inanity of fome part 
of the reformation, and fupported a few fufpicious changes. 
Reafons that were not given, we could not judge of; and what 
we were inclined to blame, fo cautious were the editors, might 
have been well founded. The mift begins now to clear: we 
perceive that much has been done in haite; much without re- 
fle€tion, and many parts are ftill erroneous. Phyficians and 
apothecaries are directed to follow the fteps of the college: 
what fteps are they to follow? A fellow of a college orders 
the linimentum camphore compofitum: the apothecary can 
find no fuch medicine; and yet he poffeffes the {plendid quar- 
to, with all the apparatus of a preface, authority, both medi- 
cal and civil. Even a provincial phyfician, in his epiftolary 
correfpondence with the fellows of the college in London, 
hears, for the firft time, of an extraétum hzmatoxyli. To what 
muft he have recourfe? Even the error of an ounce fora 
pound, in the 4to. volume, was advertifed with a folemnit 
which would lead any impartial enquirer to fuppofe that, with 
this alteration the formula was practicable, while a much more 
eflential error remained, and is even now uncorrected ; but 
numerous alterations have been fince made, with little more 
information than is daily given and difregarded —‘ A new edi- 
tion with additions, &c.’—In fhort, if we muft ipeak a plain 
truth, the corrections and alterations were fo rafh, fo trifling, 
and fo numerous, that the former edition is little noticed - 
the college have taken the only method to bring it'completely 
into difrepute; for it is impoffible to know where innovation 
will end, and having learned one new language, a f¢w years 
may produce another. 

Whatever may be our own opinions, it is our duty to no- 
tice the_progreflive changes, and to follow every varying fa- 
fhion, and every veering fancy of philofophers, much lefs ref- 
pectable than the members of the Royal College. It is not 
our faults, that, in this progrefs, much fhould occur to excite 
difapprobation, and that even the praife which we can be- 
ftow is at the expence of former errors. Our review of the 
great reformed edition will at leaft evince that we are neither 
actuated by prejudice nor refentment. 


Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (III) Sept, 1791. F In 
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In the materia medica there are few alterations. With refpect 
to the botanical names of fome plants, whofe different parts are 
medicinal, the college preferve the fame filence: is it that they 
refolve not to learn what they were once ignorant of ? or that 
they with not to difpenfe knowledge too liberally. We can 
{carcely fuppofe the laft to be true, for they have condefcend- 
ed to inform us, that the caftor is ¢ materia in folliculo, prope 
anum fito collecta ;’ and the mufk, * materia in folliculo prape 
umbilicum fito, collecta.. ‘Thofe who admire the anatomical 
accuracy of thefe defcriptions, will ftill be at a lefs for the 


yneaning of the word matter; and, when they have been at 


fome pains to afcertain the fact, will regret that the college 


had’ not- faved them the labour, by fubftituting humor excre- 


tus, infpiffatus. “Chey will regret thisthe more, fince the edi- 
tors have fometinzes added explanations of no poflible fervice 
as they ftand; and fome that really miflead: for inftaace, op- 
polite to icthyocolla is ‘ accipenfer Ruthenus & Hufo;’ oppo- 
fite to fperma ceti, fevum ceti cryftallizatum. Would any 
one from. thence fuppofe that the icthyocolla was made of-the 
membranes of almoft every large fifh, and particularly from 
the air bladders, agglutinated? Would they not think too, that 
the {perma ceti was univerfally diffufed, and not confined to 
the ventricles of the Jraim of one {pecies of whale only? In 
their rejection of pharmaceutical jargon, they might have found 
that ceti was not the genitive of cete. 

Another error, for errors may arife from a ftudied affecta- 
tion of accuracy and refinement, relates alfo to the materia 
medica, In this hit, the parts of different fubftances ufed fh 
medicine are mentioned as ufual; but, in the prefciptions, 
where one part is only directed in the materia medica, the 
plant alone is generally mentioned. Thus, in the firft in- 
{tance which occurs, inftead of feminum anethi, in the pre- 
paration of aqua anethi, it is ‘ anethi contuf’ only: the fame 
occurs in the fennel feed, chamomile flowers, anife feed, pep- 
permint, {pear mint, andalmoft every vegetable. May not 
the ftudent in. pharmacy, and in truth the proficient, take any 
part of the plant indiicriminately ? And who would blame 
him, when in the preceding formule, in this fame edition, 
he had read corticis cinchone (a new name for the cortex Pe- 
ruvianus) and /eminum cardamomi, though of the firft the 
bark, and of the fecond the feeds, are exclufively enumerated 
as ipedicines. 

Of the omiflions, the only inftance is the cinnabar: the on- 
ly addition is cervus, cornu. ‘The changes, befides thofe al- 
ready hinted at, are. in the explanations; ’fuceus fpiffatus: is 
added to the catechu; coccus ¢actito coccinella; the diftinction 
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of summi Gambienfe is omitted, oppofite to the gum kino 3 
meiitha viridis L. is added explanatory of the mentha fativa, 
initead of the mentha fpicata of Hudfon, and fulphur fubli- 
matum placed opposite to flores fulphuris. The few changes 
in the alphabetical pofition we need fearcely notice: the nux 
mofchata is called myriftice fructus; and we prefume our 
readers may know that hamatoxylum is the lignum campes 
chenfe. From this fhort fketch, in which we have faithfull 
recorded every change, our readers will not probably think 
themfelves greatly benefited by the maturer judgment of the 
college. 

In the reft of the work the'alterations are chiefly verbal, and 
the additions are few. We fhall notice every thing of ima 
portance, except the language, which is often altered, and 
{carcely ever amended. The abruptnefs and inelegance of the 
imperative {till remains in full force. 

In the preparation of pulps, the water is ordered to be at 
laft evaporated in a falt bath. In the extraction of the pulp 
of the caflia fiftularis, the folution is ordered to be ftrained 
through a fieve, and afterwards pulped. To the extraéts, the 
extraétum papaveris albi, perhaps for good reafons, is added. 
Thé aqua kali is now the aqua kali preparati, and at the end 
of the dire€tions for preparing the aqua kali puri, the chemift 
is dirscted to boil the iime with the folution for five minutes. 
If the college had formerly ordered the pulvis antimonialis to 
be calcined in a white heat for two hours, as they have done 
in the prefent edition, phyficians would not have found the 
medicine fo uncertain in its effects. 

The preparation of the hydrargyrus acetatus is now more 
neat and correct: we fhall tranfcrbe it. 


‘ k Hydrargyri purificati 

Acidi nitrofi diluti fingulorum P libram dimidiam 

KXali acetati P uncias tres" 

Aque diltillate tepidze M. libras duas 
Hydrargyrum cum acido nitrofo diluto mifee in vafe vitred, 
& leni calore digere per horas xxiv. ut folv. hydrargy- 
rus. Hydrargyrum nitratum, ita preparatum, effunde in 
kali acetatum agua tepida (go°.) prius folutum, ut fiat hy- 
drargyrus acétatus; hunc aqua diftillata frigida primum lava, 
deinde aqua difiillata fervente que fatis fit folve. Liquorem 
per chartam cola et fepone ut cryftalli fiant.” 


In the preparation of the hydrargyrus muriatus, the pro- 
portions are altered, and two pounds of the metal are now to 
be difvlyed in thirty ounces by weight of vitriolic acid, with 
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four pounds of dry fea-falt. ‘The direétions for the, prepara- 


tion of the powder of tin arg a little more explicit, and’ per- 
{picuous. Day BEE | , 

Among the diftilled fpirits we find the old ‘tinétura laven- 
dulz compofita, under the name of fpiritus lavendule compo- 
fitus; and in the preparation of alcohol, the alkali is ordered 
to be heated to 200%. In the preparation of fpiritus ztheris 
vitriolici, they inform the operator, that he may fave a little 
of the oleum dulce, after the operation; but to fave expence 
has fcarcely, in any other inftance, been the object of the 
college. , 

Among the ¢decodtions, befides the changes of title already 
mentioned, the decoction hellebori is diftinguifhed by the ad-. 
dition of albi; and a ludicrous inftance of the error formerly 
mentioned cccurs in the decoétum ulgi. &. Ulmi recentis 
contufe, &c.—literally take of frefh elm, pounded : as it may 
not be neceffary to take a tree of 20 years old, we hope the 
college will admit of a young one about § or 6, for it can 
have no virtue if it is younger. In that cafe the preparation may 
be made in fix months, and the decoction drank, if the patient 
is carefu! and refolute, in about twelve months. The mu- 
cilago tragacanthze is added, which is a fmooth, ufeful mu- 
ciage, and. would have been {till ufed, if not ordered, as it has 
been for 30 years paft. , | 

Among the tinctures are a new preparation of bark, tinc- 
tura cincone ammoniata; and of iron, tinétura ferri ammo- 
niacalis. ‘“Lhefe may probably be fometimes ufeful: the tinc- 
tura zinziberis can {carcely excel in any inftance the tinctura 
aromatica—in r-odern language, tinCtura cardamomi com- 
pofita. 

The firft of the mixtures, the mixtura camphorata, is pro- 
perly a folution, and a very trifling inefhicagious one. ‘The 
mixtura cretacea is greatly injured by taking away one half of 
the gum Arabic. The lac amygdalz fhould have been ordered 
in the quantity of four ounces, inftead of two pints, for as it 
is prepared, it will foon feparate and grow rancid. In the vo- 
latile aromatic fpirit, the college have ordered the oil of cloves, 
inftead of the oil of nutmegs. 

‘The mella medicata are now mellita; and the fimple oxy- 
mel is mel acetatum, though we fee no reafon for ‘a change 
while the other oxymels remain. —- , 

The pulveres are trita in. pulverem; and in the titles of 
the powders, confifting of aloes—aloeticus is conftantly chang- 
ed to aloes: the pulvis aloeticus, is pulvis aloés cum canella; 
but as it confifts of two ingredients, a flight ‘change cunt parte 
quadrante canelle, would have faved the trouble of the pre- 
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f{cription. A number of alterations equally infignificant occur 
in the names of the powders and the troches. 

‘The pillulz ex aloe are now pillulz aloes compofite, altered 
only by adding’ two fcruples of the oil of carui. The pillule 
é gummi afe_now,calied, we know not why, the pillule gal- 
bani comppfite. The mercury in the pillulz hydrargyri, in- 
ftead of ex hydrargyro, is now divided with three drachms of 
conferve of rofes, initcad of two drachms of foft liquorice, 
which alters the proportion of mercury, a circumftance of fome 
importance, and makes a pill of a very indifferent confiftence, 
‘The chanzes from ex opio to opii, € {cilla to fcille, with fome 
fimilar ones, we need not ftay to notice. We alluded in the 
beginning of this article to the confetio aromatica. As it 
now occurs to usin the order, let us look at it, after the repeated 
enqliries, examinations, and corre¢tions of the college. ‘Three 
piuts of water-are added to half a pound of zedoary in powder, 
and as much faffron. “Ihe liquor which {trains off, after ma- 
ceration, is direéted to be evaporated to a pint anda half. It 
would not have been amifs, if the college Rad enquired how 
much would firain off, after maceration in thefe powders for 
24 hours. ‘The powders will retain the greateft part, and the 
chemift will feel himfelf at a lofs to evaporate about half a 
pint, to a pintand ahalf. Itis notthe only, and fcarcely the 
groflet inftance of inattention even in this corrected edition. 
It would, for inftance, have been proper, before the fgrmula for 
the ol. fulphuris had been fo often printed, to have feen it made. 
Four ounces of fulphur to fixteen of olive oil! Half the quan- 
tity would make it of greater confiftence, than a balfam; and 
the whole wili make, when cold, a very ftiff electary. 

To the titles of ointments and liniments, compofitum is often 
added; and it has occafioned fome difficulties to afcertain the 
reafon. It is not that there is a fimple preparation of the 
fame kind; it is not owing to the formula containing other 
ingredients, for, in fimilar circumftances, we find ‘it fome- 
times omitted. Perhaps the compofitor feeing, in thefe in- 
{tances, numerous ingredients, thought it might have a charm, 
as a country bookfeller, feeing nitidé added to various books - 
in the London catalogues, added indifcriminately to every 
article, what perhaps no article deferved. 

The arrangement is fometimes altered; but in fo few for- 
mulz arrangement is of little importance; at prefent, it is not 
pharmaceutical; it is not chemical; it is neither fimple nor 
convenient. The mercurial pills are feparated from the ether 
mercurials, the ztherial preparations of a fimilar nature are 
far diftant. Equal inconveniences occur in almoft every ftep; 
and, after.three years experience, we can {carcely in any view 
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recommend the London Pharmacopeia, as complete, correct, 
or ufeful. 
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Poetical Effays on the following Subjec?s. The py incipal Errars 
and Corruptions of Men, The excellency of Reafon and of Vir- 
tue, The Freedom and other Powers of the human Mind, The 
Spiritual Nature of the Soul, The Foundation and Reality of 
human Knowledge, and of human Happine/s. With a preli~ 
minary Effay, in Profe, containing a fummary of the Author’s 
principal Tenets, and of thofe which he condemns. [ith 
Notes explanatory, ce. 8ve. 35. fewed. Debrett. 1791. 


THE preliminary eflay, which precedes thofe that are pocti- 

cal, is by far the greater part of this work; and the au- 
thor delivers.in it his own fentiments, and examines thofe of 
others with much franknefs and iatrepidity. The inveitigation 
of truth is his avowed object: to that he profefles having de- 
dicated a confiderable part of his time ; and with what fuccefy 
he leaves the public to decide. ‘To eftablifh his theory upon 
a proper foundation, he requefts to be allowed the following 
poftulata-and axioms, which he prefumes no reafonable p erfon 
can deny or doubt. 


‘ Pcftulates. 1. Grant it poffible that fir Ifaac Newton, Mr. 
Locke, Defcartes, Mallebranche, Ariftctle, and Plato, were not 
infallible at all times during their lives ; had ep therefore, they 
may have erred in fome points. ) 

‘2. Grant it poffible that any other man, otbody of men, may 
have erred in fome inilances where the contrary has not yet boen 
demonttrated, and until that be demonitrated. 

© Axioms. 1. To believe any man, er bedy of men, to be in- 
fallible, becaufe we are told fo by others, who have not yet been 
proved to be infallible themfelves. and on that account to give up 
the ufe of our underitandings to follow impl citly their d.ftates, is 
building what is called an infallible faith upon a molt fallible 
foundation. 

« z. It never can be proved to any perfen that any particular 
propoiition, tenet, or opinion, is cither true or falie until that 
perfon be firit made to underftand, not only what rs proved, but 
alfo the reafons or arguments by which it is proved. 

© Carrollary.—Hence it follows undeniably, that witheut the 
light and guidance of the underitanding and reafon, truth, error, 
and falfehood can never In any’ one “propofition he rightly di- 
fiinguifhed from each other. 

‘ 3. Suppofing any man, or body of men (any prelate, council, 
cr fynod for inftance), to be infallible in framing articles of faith 
for the people, yet the faith of thofe people muft ftill be fallible as 
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long as they continue liable to mifunderftand thofe articles; which 
they mult always be, until they become infallible themfelves. 

‘ 4. No wife or juft perfon, whoever or whatever he be, can 
deliberately require any other perfon to do what he certainly knows 
thac he cannot do; what he knows to be impofible for that other. 
perioa to perform. How much lefs, then, will the God of perfe2 
wifdom and juftice require or command his children to do any 
thing which he knows that they cannot do; which he has not 
thought fit to give them a fufficient power or ability’*to perform. 

‘ 5 An infallible faith in every article cannot juftly be required 
of a fallible man; diligence, fincerity, and. fidelity are required 
of us: and not infallibility. 

‘ 6. The fa‘th and virtue required of every particular man, is 
no cther than fuch as may reafonably be required of a perfon of 
his fhare of talents, abilities, and advantages ; or, in other words, 
by a perfe&lly rational and wiie judge; nothing in the leaft degree 
unreafonable: will ever be required of any one. 

‘ 7. A perfon may know, with the utmoft certainty, that a 
thing (himfelf for inftance) exis without having any knowledge 
at all of the manner how it exifts. 

‘ 8. If a perfon can know with certainty when any particular 
fenfation, motive, or object affeéts his mind, he muft alfo know 
with the fame certainty when it does not affe& his mind. 

‘ go. There.is not any number, quantity, or thing, which can 
be equal to, or lefs than nothing; or every real number, quantity, 
or thing, is greater than nothing. 

‘ ro. A greater quantity can never in any cafe be taken from 
a leffer. : 

‘ 11. Nothing (or an abfolute negation of all exiftence) can 
have no powers or qualities whatever, neither quantity, part, nor 
number, fituation, figure, nor motion, cannot be multiplied or 
divided, or in any wile diminifh«d, nor can it have any connection 
with any real exiftence, or be in any manner or degree the caufe 
or occafion of any thing. N. B. In arithmetic, ciphers, or [oo] 
when on the left hand of integral numbers, or on the right of de- 
cimals, or when alone, reprefent or fgnify nothing; but when on 
the right hand of integers, they have as real and pofitive a mean- 
ing as the figns have in algebra ; v.g. onecipher fignifes that the in- 
tegral number.on the rigit of which it itands, is one degree above 
units, thus, [20]; two ciphers, that itis twodeyzrees above, thus 
[z00]; three ciphers, that it is three degrees removed from units ; 
and fo on according to our rules of numeration. 

‘ 12. Our manner of confidering things, whether abftractedly, 
by a general view, or experimentally, by examining particulars, 
cannot in the leaft degree alter the nature of the things themfelves ; 
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therefore, whatever is really true in theory muft always be true in 
practice:; s and whatever is actually falfe or abfurd in theory, muft 
be fo in piattice, and vice verfa: for truth, or a jult repre’entation 
of things, or of the nature of things, can never be faifehood or 
untrath, which is an unjutt reprefentation of them.’ 


From thefe two poftulates and thofe twelve axioms, as felf- 
evident in the author’s opinion as any in Euclid, and from a 
few others that foliow, which he fuppofes equally clear, he 
undertakes to demolifh, and trufts he has fucceeded in his at+ 
tempt, a variety of opinions, commonly received as indiiput- 
able by our moft eminent philofophers and divines. ‘To enu- 
merate thofe opinions, or give a fummary of the arguments 
ufed in effecting their demolition, would exceed our bounds, 
and the mutual dependance they have on each other precludes 
our making any felection, as it would not be doing juttice to the 
original. The author’s arguments are feldom convincing, and 
not alivays clear: but he writes with{pirit, thinks fingularity 
a fuffcient apalogy for error.  § Nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magiftri,” he enters the lifts boldly again{t Locke, Clarke, 
Hartley, Prieftley, &c.—The contents of the poetical efiays, 
three in number, accord very imperfectly with what is an- 
nounced in the title-page: neither ‘ the excellency of reafon 


and virtue,’ nor ‘ the {piritual nature of the foul,’ is difeufl-- 


edin them. We meet with fome few remarks deferving our 
attention; and fome, we can truly fay, both in the poens 
and notes attending it, are not free from abiurdity. The au- 
thor z appears, on the whole, ina lower light asa poet than 
as a philofopher, but we {hall not injure his feelings by felec- 
ing any quotation to prove it. 





The Life of Thomas Pain, the Author of Rights F Man, with 
a Defence of bis Hr iting. By Francis Olds, A LM. S8vae. 
4d. Edition. 25. Od. Stockdale. 1791. 


) OUR author, with an induftry which we wifh had a better 


object, purfues this inflammatory writer through the’ 


various itages of his motley life, through the fcenes of mean- 
nefs which necefhity dictated ; ; and the deteftation which his 
cruelty and his wickednefs excited, till he at laft places him 
under the patronage of the Conftitutional Society, who con- 
defcend to correét the blunders of his language, to pancge- 
ricize the cub, which they had licked i into fome form, and to 
protect the wretch, whofe. life feems, from this account, to 
have been more than once foricited te the laws of his country. 
To this Society, and to their confederates, it is owing, that the 


name 
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namé of a patriot is now adifgrace, and that Englifhmen can be 
branded with the infamy of attacking the conititution, under 
which they have been profperous and happy, and governors who 
have yet lenity enough to withold the punifhment which they 
have merited and even braved. 

The'life of this man is varied, in the account before us, by 
ignominy of every kind 5 and thofe to whom he is a political 
darling, if they cannot difapprove the account, ought to blufh, 
as men, that they have ever proteéted him. A difhoneft 
tradefman, a fufpe&ted excifeman, a cruel hufband, a trea- 


‘cherous fecretary, and a feditious firebrand, are the charac 


teriftics, according to Mr. Oldys’ account, which diftinguifh 
the protegé of the Conftitutional Society. Has popular rumour, 
even after this third edition, wiped away either ftain? Has 
partiality added one good quality, one benevolent action, to 
counterbalance the crimes ? Has even political honefty offered — 
one fingle gleam in extenuation? Has judgment or abilit 

iven a force, a dignity, to defigus, for a moment defenfible ? 
is merits confift only in nobly daring to defpife and calum- 
niate the government which protects him; to fay with forci- ' 
ble acrimony what cool examination muft always deteft as 
abfurd, or defpife as weak. 

‘The biographer, befides the induftry difplayed in the en- 
quiry, analyfes the abturdities and inconfiftences of his fub-- 
jet with fkilland ability. His ftyle is perhaps above his work: 
it ftalks with Johnfonian dignity, and he feems not to walk 


with eafe on his ftilts. In the following inftance it almoft 
verges to the ludicrous. 


‘ At the age of twenty, and in the year 1757, our author ad- 


’ ventured to London, the common receptacle of the valiant and 


the wife, of the ricedy and the opulent, of the bufy and the idle. 
En this crowd, which confounds the greateft with the leaft, Pain can- 
not be diftinguifhed. With whom he worked, or whom he fitted, 
tradition has not recounted. It is, however, certain, that Lon- 
den did not enjoy long the honour of his refidence ; no mafter was 


helped for many months by his journeywork ; and few ladies had 
the happinefs of being ftayed by his fkilful hand.’ 


We fhall conclude our article with a fpecimen of our av-. 


thor’s reafoning again{t fome of the principles of the defenders 
of the Rights of Man, 


‘ But, admitting, that facts cannot be debated, that fir? prin- 
ciples: muft not be denied, that one’s own exiftence muft not 
be doubted, yet our author might have pleaded what he now 
pleads, that fince the ftatute of Henry VIII. was made, before 
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he was born, he ought not to be fent to the pillory under its 
provifions, Whether tie court would have ordered the trial to 
proceed, or have ftopped to argue a plea, which is not ufually 
urged, muft have depended on circumftances rather than on 
practice. You are tried, good nature might have faid, under 
rules, which having once ‘been eftablifhed by the fociety, mutt re- 
main in force till the fame authority fhall repeal them. Laws, as 
they muft equally apply to all perfons, and mutt be uniformly exe- 
cuted at all times, cannot depend on circumftances fo fleeting in 
their nature, and fo unefficacious in their end, as the birth of fome 
perfons, and the death of others. If no criminals could be tried 
but thofe who drew their firft breath finee the exiftence of the law, 
many would be unreftrained,. while the few alone could be punifh- 
ed. If fociety be a blefling, this bleffing could not be enjoyed, 
were the members of fociety to be in this manner oppofed to each 
other; the guilty again{ft the innoceat; the profligate againit the 
virtuous ; and the ftrong againit the weak. As the culprit’s plea 
ftrikes at the foundation of fociety, fociety muft either relinquish 
its authority or reject a piea, which is deitructive of itfelf& ‘hus 
every criminal, who denies the authority of thofe laws, that the 
fociety has enacted, and continues to enforce, puts himfelf in a 
ftate of warfare againft the fociety, which is obliged, by a regard 


to its own fecurity, to inform him of the fad alternative, either of 


fubmitting, or ceafing to exift.’ 





The American Oracle, masaiaiadl ing an Account of recent Dif- 
coveries in the Arts and Sciences, with a Var ety of religious, 
political, physical, and philofophical Subjects, ne ceffar ‘y ta be 
known in all Families, for the pr omotion of their pre, ae Felicity 
and future Happinefs.. By the Honsurable Samuel Stearas, 
LL:D.: 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Lackington. 1791. 


T is difficult to convey an adequ: ite idea of this work: phi- 
lofophy is combined with medicine, morals with biry : 
religion with politics 3 and the whole together as a farrago, 
containing not only, § quicquid agunt homines’ ‘ but quicquid 
egerunt; quicquid agi de sbuiffet’? W hy it was called the Ame- 
rican Oracle we know not. As books are fearce in America, 
as diftant carriage is expenfive, Dr. Stearns probably. wifhed 
to preclude every other as Pa by combining in one volume 
a little of every icience ; fome inftraétion oa every fubject, 
and-fome amuiement in every fituation. Our author is, at 
times, whimfical and fanciful; a few errors have occafionally 
crept in; but, in general, his morality is unexceptionable, 
and his philofophy, when he does not attempt to explore un- 
trodden tracts, correct and. judicious. 

The firft chapter is on chronology, with tables of teniarkas 
able 
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ble zras: thefe furnifh no fubject of remark, except to note, 
that one of thefe epochs is the publieatién of Dr. Stearns’ 
Nautical Almanack in Americain 1782 and another the for- 
mation of his New Hypothefis on the Aurora Borealis, 

The fecond chapter is a defcription of the author’s philoy 
fophical labours—in verfe ? no; it is fearcely rhyme; but we 
{hall afterwards notice his poctical talents. ‘The third, fourth, 
fifth, fixth, and feventh chapters are on aftronomy and aiftro- 
nomers; on geography and the preftdents of congreig. We 
fhall fele& the following rhymes. 


, 








« The Mighty God hath all the fyftems made 

Cf worlds, and hath a folid bafis laid 

On which the univerfal fabric ftands, 

Obeying of his great and good commands, 

I have attempted truly to defcribe, 

How all the planets and the comets flide 

In wond’rous order, as they all do run, 

As they revolve around the fplendid fun. 

The comets’ ufe likewife I did relate, 

Frow their expaaded air did circulate 

Through all the fyftem ; how that they may fall, 
And be like fuel on Sol’s burning ball, 

As time rolls of, the ftars fhail fade away, 

And the glad face of fun and moon decay : 

If not renew’d,~—we don’t pretend to doubt, 
The light in all fuch globes will foon go our. 
Heart can’t conceive, nor mortal tongue exprefs, 
Whilit we abide in this world’s wildernefs, 
What wondrous works the Great fupreme hath laid 
Within the vait expanfe which he hath made. 
Thus I’ve the works of the Great God of Might 
In part defcrib’d, whofe power is infinite! 

Who, frem this globe, will ail his faints convey 
To the bright regions of immortal day !’ 


The eighth chapter is omaftrology : our author thinks there 
may be fome truth in the fcience, though the pretenders to it 
are generally impoftors. He tells us, that he has feen five 
apparitions himfelf, one of which was jn the form of a coflin, 
and relates fome curious ftories of the fecond fight, often re- 
tailed in Aubrey, &c. with a firm confidence of their truth. 
The devil, he thinks, knows future events, and we have no 
doubt but this honourable mention will fecure our author pro- 
per refpect, if, in the routine of events, his Satanie majeily 
fhould again become fathionable. Dr. Stearns, however, does 
not feem to have had the philofopher in his mind, who bowed 
to Jupiter with this view. 
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In the following chapters we find-an account of the various 
religions, viz. the-Mahometan, Pagan, &c. with a defence of 
the exiitence of the deity, from the contemplation of his works. 
Our author’s civil and politicalremarks next occur, in which he 
is equally diftant from the frenzy of democracy, .and a fervile 
fubmiffion to tyrauny. He feems not well acquainted with 


the ftate of France. 


* The illumination of the minds of the people in France, has 
been productive of the great and glorious revolution; of the form- 
ing of 2 new conftitution, the enacling of new laws, and the abo- 
hfhing of thofe things that were repugnant to the intcreft and pro- 
fperity of the kingdom. How pleafing muft it be to fee both the 
king and the nattonal aflembly unite together in eftablifhing the 
mew conilitution, and in promoting whatever may conduce to the 
good of the nation, and benefit of mankind in general; May the 
fiame of liberty, like the refulgent beams of the fon, be extended 
over the face of the whole globe; and may al! nations partake of 
the great and glorious bleflings of natural fiecdom !’ 


The moral leffons are contained in various epiftles of the 
author to all people, nations, and languages, in his own name 
and under the fignature of Philadelphus. We have already 
f2id that his morality is pure and unfullied. 

The more ftri€tly philofophical obfervations commence with 
ele&tricity, whoie effects are traced in earthquakes, and the 
other more important phenomena connected with this fluid, 
as well as its effects in curing difeafes. As water isa conduct- 
or and falt a non-conductor, the fea is ftyled a vaft ele€trical 
machine. A table comprizing al! the remarkable earthquakes 
that have occurred, follows. Burning mountains and hot 
{prings are mentioned ; and Dr. Stearns comes very near to 
the caufes of the laft, when he mentions heat generated by 
fermentation: it is rather heat evolved in confequence of the 
mteftine motion from f{pontaneous decompofition. The hy- 
pothefis concerning the caufe of the aurora borealis, which 
forms an epoch in the hiltory of the world, is curious. The 
various exhalations rife, he thinks, into the higher parts of the 
atmofphere, and pafling from the equator to the poles, ftiffen 
by the cold, crackle and fparkle like the hairs of a cat, when 
cad—Good reader, if you will not truft to reafon, you fhall 
have it in rhyme. 


‘ In-feventeen hundred eighty-eight, I fat 
In a latge room, with a good natur’d cat: 
She foon juamp’d up, and ftocd upon my knees; 
I firok’d her back, which did her not difpleafe. 
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As the purr’d roun’, and grew exceeding bold, 

I found her hairs were ftiff’ed with the cold : 

When I ftrok’d shem—tbehold, the fparks did fly! 
Like faming lightning through the azure iky. 

From what, faid IJ, from what can this proceed:? 

Mutt not this be ele&tric heat indeed? . 

Is it not ftrange, that it doth break its bands !. 
When the cat’s hairs are ftroked by my hands? 
*« Whilft in my ftudies I did thus proceed, 

I form’d a new hypothefis indeed ! 

I turn’d' my thoughts upon that gloomy night, 
Unto the caufe of the great northern light : 
May net, faid I, the vapours here and there 
Emit fuch corufcations in the air, 

When they into a proper ftate are roil’d, 
Condens’d and ftiff'ned by the freezing cold, 
And agitated by the lofty fails 

Of breezy currents, or of gentle gales? 


Various other aerial phenomena are next explained; and a 
very ufeful tide-table for different parts of America is fub- 
joined. | 

The author’s political fpeculations refpeCting money, the 
firft coinage, and the injury done to commerce by paper-cur- 
rency, follow. The whole of this fubje€t, fo far as it relates 
to America, is fully and candidly explained. Congrefs, he re- 
marks, have paffed an act for a coinage, of which the largeft 
piece is ftyled an eagle, worth ten dollars; the fecond is half 
an eagle; a dime is y'5 of an eagle; a cent ;5,, and a mille 
+o0se}3 this appears to be a very judicious and convenient plan: 
the: two firft we fuppofe muft be of gold: the dime is the dol- 
Jar; and the cent equal to nearly an Englifh fixpence. Our 
author’s rules to grow rich we would recommend to every 
readgr, and we are certain that if well attended to they will 
repay the value of the book. ee 

The mariner’s compafsis explained in the twenty-fecond chap- 
ter, and the variation fuppofed to be owing to the motion of the 
magnetic fluid generated by fermentation in theearth, from weft 
to eaft. * But I may be miftaken,’ adds the candid doétor ; 
-©and it is fuppofed that there is not one philofopher on the 
globe-that is able to determine the matter.’ Animal magne- 
tifm our author feems to believe in. He explains the effects 
from the oppofite {tate of the magnetical fluid in fome cenfti- 
tutions; and the.frequent failure of theoperators, from the ftates 
of the fluid in each being the fame; fuppofing the magnetifm 
to be fimilar in its laws and effects to eleétricity. At the end 
of the work is a numerous lift of cures, which at leaft evince 
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Dr. Stearns’ credulity. There is nothing very new in: our 
author’s account of the effects of the paffions. 

The defcription of the fhaking Quakers we have particular 
reafons to fuppofe genuine and authentic. ‘The eleét lady is 
the great prophet and reformer. Her’s fhe fays is the only true 
church fince the days of the Apoftle; and the converts are 
direCted to give up, on their admifhon, all their trinkets and 
periluities.s They refemble in many refpeéts the Quakers. 


« When thefe people carry on their worfhip, they pretend to 
praife the Lord by finging, dancing, jumping, turning round, 
falling down, tumbling, &c. In the mean time, fome will be 
trembling, groaning, fighing, and fobbing ; whillt others are 
preaching, praying, exhorting, &c. Others will be clapping 
their hands, fhouting, hallooing, fereaming, and making fuch a 
hideous noife that it may be heard at a great diftance, and fre- 
quently affrightens people. 

© They often dance three hours without intermiffion ; and when 
any of them are tired of praifing the Lord that way, they are 
whipped up by others, to make the wor‘hip go on brifkly. They 
dance till they are very much emaciated ; the women grow pale, 
appear like ghofts or apparitions, cr a!lmoft like deferters from a 
church-yard, if I may be permitted to ufe the faifors phrafe. 

‘ They are not allowed to wear fuperfluities in their apparel: 
their cloathing is plain, and of a lightith colour.’ 


Some mifcellaneous chapters, containing a fhort account of 
editions of the Bible, of dictionaries, the ages of the patriarchs, 
the cuftom of wearing mourning, fome inyectives againft the 
flave trade, and admonitions ag: inkl w horedom, mifcellaneous 
poetry, directions for the choice of hufbands and wives, me- 
thods of killing fleas, and bugs, of curing the bites of {nakes, 
&c. &c. we can only mention. 

Our author next immerges into the ocean of philofophy 
and chemiftry, explains the nature of air, fire, and water ; 
tells us when a body is burat its parts are diflipated in the air, 
aud that the hotteft oven will not burn bread if it is accurate- 
ly clofed: this we are informed is not true, and defcribes the 
different methods of recovering drowned people. ‘The waters 
ef Bath, and the mineral waters of Ameri ica, are the next ob- 
jects: in the defcription of the latter we find fome novelty, and 
fhall confequently fele&t a few paflages. 


« At Lancafter, in the county of Worcefter, im the common- 
wealth of Mafiachufetts, there is a fpring whofe waters are benefi- 
cial in rheumatic complaint, as I have found by my own expes 
rience and obfervation. ‘lhe patient may drink half a pint two of 
three times in a day, and plunge himieif onee when his ftemaeh 
18 
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is empty. He fhould come out of the water immediately, and keep 
himfelf warm after the immerfion. 

« At Stafford, in Conneéticut, there is a mineral {pring whofe 
waters are faid to be beneficial in fcorbutic complaints, cutaneous 
eruptions, and other diforders: and, at Guilford, in the fame 
government, there is another f{pring, whofe waters will evaporate, 
even when tightly corked in a bottle ; but IT know not their vir- 
tues. 

‘ In the eaflerly part of the county of Albany, in the ftate. of 
New-York, there is a mineral {pring whofe waters are much ap- 
p:auded in the cure of diftempers. But the moft remarkable fprings 
jn this ftate are thofe of Saratoga, which are eight or nine in num- 
ber: they are fituated in the margin of a marfh, and furrounded 
by rocks formed by the petrefaétion of the waters. One of them. 
is about five or fix feet above the furface of the earth, and is in 
the form of a pyramid. In the top of this rock is a cylindrical 
aperture, about nine inches in diameter, through which the water 
iffues, being always greatly agitated asif boiling ina pot, although 
itis very cold. ‘The water runs over the top of the rock in the 
beginning of the fummer, but at other feafons it rifes not fo high 
by twelve inches. ‘The rocks that encompafs the other fprings, 
are of different forms; but the waters feem to boil, and they run 
continually. : 

‘It is fuppofed that all thefe {prings proceed from one fountain, 
but feparate in different canals, whereby fome have greater con- 
netions with metallic bodies than others. 

‘ They are impregnated, 1. With a foflile acid. 2. A faline 
fubitance. 3. A chalybeate property. 4. A calcareous earth $ 
and, 5. With a prodigious quantity of air. ‘lhis fluid appears 

from its effects to be ixed air.’ . 





« In the county of Cape May, there is a frefh {pring that boils 
up through the bottom of a falt-water creek. The tide rifes about 
four fect above this fpring; and if a bottle well corked is let down 
through the falt-water into the fpring, and the cork pulled out 
with a cord prepared for that purpofe, the bottle may be drawn 
up full cf fine frefh water. There are other fprings of the like 
kind in different parts of the ftate. In the county of Hunterdon 
in the Jerfeys, there is a noted mineral {pring, whofe waters are 
eiteemed excellent. They are of the chalybeate kind. It is faid 
that there is a river called Millitone, in the Jerfeys, whofe 
waters in fome places emit an inflammable vapour, that will take 
fire, and burn for a fhort time. This vapour is fuppofed to be 
produced by the diffolution of vegetable fubftances in the river. 

‘ At Auguita, in Virginia, there are two fprings, one of which 
is called the warm fpring, and the other the hot. The heat of the 
Warm {pring riles to.96 degrees by Farenheit’s mercurial thaemmeme- 
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ter. This water is impregnated with fulphureous particles ; it is 
very volatile, and efteemed govd in rheumatic complaints and other 
diforders.—The hot {pring is about fix miles from the warm fpring. 
It raifes the mercury in the aforementioned thermometer to a fever 
heat, viz. 112 degrees. This water is efteemed good in many 
complaints, and frequent'y relieves when the water of the other 
{pring fails.’ 

© At Great Kanhaway, feven miles above the mouth of Elk river, 
and fixty-feven above that of the Kanhaway itfelf, isa hole in the 
earth, from which iffues a bituminous vapour, with fuch rapidity 
that it makes the fand move about its orifice like the fand in a boil- 
ing fpring. ‘This vapour will take fice if a torch or lighted candle 
is put within eighteen inches of the hole, and flame up in a co- 
lumn of eighteen inches in diameter, and four or five feet high. 
Sometimes it goes out in about one-third of an hour; at other 
times, it will burn three or four days. ‘The denfity of the flame 
is like that of burning fpirits, and the fmell like thar of burning 
pit-coal. Sometimes cold water is colle&ted in the mouth of this 
hole, and is kept in ebullition by the force of the vapour which 
iffues through it. If the vapour is fixed in that ftate, the whole 
of the water is foon evaporated.—There is a fimilar vapour on 
Sandy River. 

¢ There are five noted falt {prings in Kentucky, whofe waters 
are falter than that of the ocean.’ 





A defcription of the different animals and reptiles of Ame- 
rica; a fhort collection of medical receipts,: for the cure of 
different diforders; a concife fyitem of anatomy and phyfio- 
logy, as well as of agriculture and gardening, fill the enfuing 
chapters. ‘The accounts from their fhortneis, mutt be fuper- 
ficial, but we have difcovered very few inaccuracies. 

The 47th chapter contains American politics, including the 
declaration of American independence; the alliance of the 
ftates with France, the definitive treaty of peace with Great 
Britain ; a2 proclamation of congrefs; their treaty with Pruffia ; 
their prefent conftitution ; the life and character of general 
Wathington. 

The_ laying out townfhips, and provinces, the lengths and 
breadtM® of the American governments; the fituation of the 
different towns refpe¢cting Philadelphia, introduce fome more 
general remarks of police; obfervations on architecture an- 
cient and modern; the danger of new plaiftered houfes; 
fmoaky chimneys ; the inconveniences of burying in churches ; 
the conftruétion of prifons, &c. An account of the, tenets of 
the Quakers, Moravians, Methodifts, and Swedenburghers, 
follows. | 

_ The 54th chapter is on the mofaic, evangzelic, and civil laws, 
with 
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with the various modes of punifhment: and, by no very eafy 
tranfition, Dr. Stearns proceeds to the dirk of motion: the 
philofophy of light, found, &c. the method of raifing grapes, 
filk, hemp, atid flax; the management of bees: a defcription 
of the different kinds of tea, ‘and of the root ginfeng; the 
method of raifing horfes, fheep, and fwine, with fome fingu- 
lar remarks on the latter as unciean, and an account of ‘the 
multiplication and longevity of diferent animals. In the tae 
ble of the laft, he puts down the greateft age of an elephant 
at 200 years, a camel 100, of a fwan and goofe 300 each —— 
it may be fo. Some obfervations on the freedom of fpeech, 

and the liberty of the prefs, with the magne tical cures, con- 
clude the volume. 

‘To our former general character, and this fketch of the 
contentsy we need add but little. “—IUhe American Oracle is now 
to receive its final judgment from popular opinion; but, in 
the country, on a rainy day, we fhould think it an acquifition. 
! Every one may find fomething to intereft and inftruét him ; 

they may {mile at the author’s fimplicity, and laugh aloud at 
fome of his reprefentations. 








The Satires of Juvenal, tranflated ints Englifh Verfe, with a 

correc? Copy of the or iginal Latin on the oppofite Page: cleared 

of all the mo exceptionable Puffages, and illufirated with 

) Marginal Notes from the beft Commentators. By E. Owen, 
M.A. 2 Vols. 12mo. O65. fewed. Lowedes 1785. 


\ E have fo often noticed Juvenal, that to enlarge on his 
peculiar merits and his defign would now be fuperflu- 

Ous. The licentious imitations, which are dignified by the 
name of Dryden, and in part written by him, though we be- 
lieve in part only, certainly. ought not to preclude any other 
attempt. That it was juftifiable to curtail what appeared ex- 
ceptionable may be reafonably doubted, fince it is not necef- 
fary to put any work into the ‘hands of boys, which boys may 
not read entire; and fuvenal is fcarcely, on the vfaole, more 
exceptionable than Horace. As a fchool-book, however, 
giving the fenfe and f{ccpe of a very dificult suthiir without 
that fervile interpretation which is the refuge of indolence, 
we muft approve of the tranilation before us. Mr. Owen is 
well acquainted with his fubject; and his verfion, level to cgm- 

- mon capacities, feldom Roxy into the higher regions of poeti- 
cal ardour—let us explain. We mean not to impute any 
blame, that the verfion of a fatirift, not himfelf a poet of the 
firft rank, is not animated by that divine {pirit which charac- 
terizes the true poet. It would have been mifplaced. Yet, 
’ Cait, Rev. N, Ar. (IL) Sept. 17g1. G af 
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if a tranflation of an energetic author had partaken of the fame 
décifive fpirit: if the tranflator had fpoken with the bold but 
carelefs indifference of the original writer; if, like Juvenal, 
he had animated his invectives by a line of fire and poetry,- 
foaring above the general tenor of his work, we fhould have . 
read it with more pleafure, and it would have come nearer to 


. the fpirit of the Roman fatirift. On the contrary, Juvenal is’ 


often weakened in the verfion, and Mr. Owen, preferring an 
eafy flow to an energy that might have ftiffened his lines, or 
to a carelefs indifference which might have appeared little 
rcfpectful to his readers, has not always preferved the manner 
or the fire of his original. Let us add, however, his apology. 


« After thefe explanations, the tranflator has only one thing to 
add, which almoft refults as a corollary from what he has already 
obferved. If he fometimes dilates or embellifhes a thought, it 
muft be remembered, that he had an Englith ear to pleafe; and 
that. if he fometimes wants the eafe and grace of.an original, he 
had his author’s thoughts and images te preferve. The firft ts 
like that civil verfatility of manners, which every man owes to the 


. varying cuftoms of the age in which he lives; but the other is like 


that integrity and ftrictnefs of principle, which never bends to 
fafhion or convenience, at the expence of one fingle virtue.” 


The tranflation before us is varied in its language; and the 
correctnefs, the difcriminating force of the expreflion, and 
the peculiar neatnefs, are what probably led him to think that 
Dr. Johnfon has not always preferved the manner of Juvenal. 


So far, indeed, as a highly polifhed and correct tranflator may 


be compared with a carelefs author, the manner is not pre- 


ferved; but, in force, in manly dignity, in the indignant in- 


vective, Johnfon’s imitations are truly excellent, and by no 


-means inferior to his original. Mr. Owen’s modeft remarks 


which follow, deferve attention. 


* He has prefixed his name, in hopes that candid judges, who 
‘approve of the general plan and execution, will favour him with 
their communications, to improve another edition, with the pro- 
{pect of which he cannot help flattering himfelf from the apparent 
utility of the defign. Of the numbers who admire the nervous 
original as well as he, fome want the time, fome the patience, 
fome’ the-knack of verfifying, fome perhaps the animation ne- 
ceffary to fyuch awork. A tranflator of Juvenal muft have many 
heterogenous qualities. He muft have fome fire, and fome phlegm ; 
fomething of the poet, and fomething of the drudge; fomething 
of the gay-wit, and fomething of the ferious chriftian. The tran& 
Jator would only appropriate to himfelf the darker parts of this 
character, if fome ingenious friends, well known to fame, did 


not encourage him to think favgurably of himfelf.?” 
bs We 
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We fhall fele&‘a paflage or two as a fpecimen, and our 
teaders, who will probably on this o¢cafion refer to our 
ix1xth volume, in which we examined Mr. Madan’s. profe 
tranflation, may, perhaps, be well pleafed in marking the dif-, 
ference. We fhall at leaft avoid filling our page with 'the ori- 
ginal lines, which occur in p. 24, 8c. of that volume, 


‘ When eunuchs wed, and Me#ia * dares engage 
Fierce boars, bare-bofom’d, on the public ftage; 
When he, whofe razor fhav’d my youthful face, 
Outvies in wealth the whole Patrician race ; 

When a vile lave +, of Egypt’s vileft town, 
Crifpinus, fhifting oft his purple gown f, 

Fans his foft hand, with fummer rings § o’ercharg’d, 
And would be melted, were the ftone enlarg’d: 
Who can fefrain from fatire ?’ 


In this verfion our author will appear to have tendered very. 
accurately the meaning of Juvenal. In the following paflage, 
he is as near, perhaps, as was fequired in a poetical tvan- 
flator. 


‘ Sin can proceed no farther: future times 
Mnft humbly be content to ape our crimes ; 
All vices reign, which can pollute a world :-—~ 
Launch, fatire, then, with all thy fails unfurl’d. 
* M. But where’s the genius equal to the tafk, 
Where that fair liberty (methinks you afk) 
Of uttering honeft truth, that generous claim 
Of our forefathers, which J dare not name? 





‘*# Thetrage of the Roman women for thefe fights with wild beafts in the 
amphitheatre was encouraged by the vile Domitian, and ftill continued by the 
negligence of his fucceflors; and therefore raifed the poet’s indignation. lt was 
afterwards reftrained by an eaict of Severus. It is wonderful, Dryden could 
be fo ignorant or fo carelefs as to mount his lady on horfeback 


“ When mannifh Mevia, that two handed whore, 
Aftride on horfeback hunts the Tufcan boar.”’ 7 


¢ But “the unhappy Dryden (2s Pope candidly {peaks) fhail appear but once 
more in thefe notes; and that only out of refpeét to a greater man, the ad- 
mirable Tully, in the tenth fatite.’ 

‘ + Every word is full df contempt: Plebs, Niliacus, Canopus yerna. The 
Nile was the fruitful parent of the foulef montfters.’ 

* ¢ It may either mean, that he fhifted the pofition of his lacerna often, tu 
fhow his. rings: Zudin. Or, that he changed it often a day, with luxurious 
a Ferrarius. For the lacerna, toga, tunica, pretexta. See Kennet. 

[De 

€§ ‘We learn from the feventh fatire, that the Romans ‘had their fummer 

and winter rings.” 
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What cares the bard for Mutius’ * efteem ?>— 
But let great Tigellinus + be his theme : 
Then fhall he, fmear’d with pitch and wrapp’d in fire, 
In fierce convulfions, at the ftake expire t ; 

Or, thro’ the furrow’d fand, be dragg’d to doom, 
Of beafts the prey, to pleafe the mob of Rome!’ 








¢ * A bad man fatirized by Lucilius. He was dead near three hundred years 
before ; and therefore when the poet {peaks in the prefent tenfe, he means  Lu- 
cilius fhows no figns of concern in his writings whether Miutius forgave him 
or not.” 

‘+ Inthe Chronology, A.D. 65, it is obfervcd, that Nero pun ‘hed the 
Chriftians upon a falfe pretence, that they had fet fireto the city. He affe&ted 
to treat them with more feverity, becaufe (as Tacitus tel's us) the hv ufe of his 
favourite Tigellinus was deftroyed. The meaning then is “ Change the per- 
fons, put Tigellinus in the place of Mutius, andthen the fatirift will be treated 
as the Chriftrans were.” Grang. — 

¢ But as Tigellinus was dead when this fatire was written, it remaius to be 
enquired, why he is introduced at this remote period in Trajan’s time? It is 
probable, the poet means fome favourite of Trajan. Great as he was in mili- 
tary virtues, he had not the happinefs of the poct’s good opinion. Though no 
tyrant, yet he was a perfecutur of the innocent Chriftians: though a man of 
great talents, yet he had great private vices, which Juvenal difliked, but could 
not publicly arraign. Spartian tells us, that Adric&, who fucceeded afterwards 
to the empire, paid his cout to Trajan by fulfome adulation to his minions. 
Corrupiffe eum (fc. pecunia) Trajani libertos, curaffe delicatos, eofdemqne fepe 
liffe per ea tempora, quibus in aula fuit, opinio multa firmavit. Juvenalfeems 
to have had fome fuch favourite in his eye. Trajan’s vice here alluded to, 
is acknowledged by Xiphiline.’ 

‘ + There are various readings in this place. The moft received is, lucebis 
and diducis for diduces by Enallage. But Hennin gives us the above reading 
for {.me good reafon, (we muft fuppofe,) though he mentions not his autho- 
rity. 

YTeda means the tunica molefta, in which the Chriftians fuffered with a 
ftake fixt under their chin, to keep them ere&, as mentioned in the Chron. 
A.D. 65. So farthe criticsare agreed. But the next line is varionfly explain- 
ed. Some fay diducere fulcum means, “ to plow the fand,” i. e. to labour in 
vain. ‘ Indeed it is a common phrafe, but fuits not this place. Others read 
diducet and put it three lines below after defpiciet, and fuppofe it means “ to 
divide the paffengers with his train.” But to put arena for the people or even 
the ftreet is a very harfh metaphor. Grangzus fays diducit is for the plura’, 
as, Vitg. Geor. IIT. 402. But both verbs there have not the fame nominative; 
and, indeed, no figure can excule fuch a confufion of numbers in the fame fen- 
tence. 

The following folution is humbly fubmitted to the judgment of the reader. 
The pafiage clearly relates to Nero’s punifhments infli@ed upon the primitive 
Chriftian-. One we have in the verfe before. ‘Tacitus tells us aifo (fee the 
Chronology) that he dreft them befides in fkins and threw them te dogs and 
wild beafts to be devoured by them. He does not fay indeed, that this was 
done in the amphitheatre. ~ But the amphitheatre was the ufual place of fuch 
favage exhibitions. Now arena was ufed for the amphitheatre fo. eariy as 
Horace, Ep. 1. 1. This then accounts for the word arena. In this unhappy 
difguife, they were dragged by the Uncus, the executioner’s infrument, into 
the centre of the amphitheatre; and this accounts fur the word fulcum diducere 
& media arena. 

‘ The only difficulty now remaining, is, that it feems to confine both lines 
to the fame action. But we muft obferve, that ct is often uled disjunctively, 
as is obferved in the note, XIII. 70.’ 

We 
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We formerly quoted one other paffage from the fixth fatire, 
1. 245, to 205. Mr. Owen’s tranflation is remarkably juft and 
clegant. e! 3 


« Who knows not, how they court the wreftler’s toil, 
Sweat in their purple clokes and ufe their oil ? 
Who has not feen a matron, at the ftake, 
With daily foils and fhield her pufhes make? 
And with audacious impudence fulfill 
‘The whole maneeuvres of the fencer’s fkill? 
Oh! nobly train’d and tutor’d by this art 
To take at Flora’s fhows the harlot’s part, 
Unlefs it be her purpofe to engage 
As real gladiatrefs on the ftage! 

Can helmed dames have any fenfe of fhameg, 
Who ape the man and their own fex difclaim ?? 


On the whole, we think this verfion a very refpectable one; 
and when the difficulty of tranflating Juvenal is properly con- 
fidered, we may add, ‘ Eft quoddam prodire tenus.’ 

Mr. Brewfter’s tranflation of Perfius, which follows, has 
already received its portion of fame. It is correct, eafy, and 
elegant. In elegance and neatnefs-it equals the original: in a 
- happy, eafy freedom, itexcels the youthful fatyrift. We fhall 
conclude with our author’s account of Perfius and his tranf- 
lator. 


‘ A few words more muft be added about Perfius, who appears 
too in the prefent edition; not only becaufe he ufually .accompa- 
nies Juvenal, but becauie he is an excellent author. It is afton- 
ifhing, that intelligent critics fhould cenfure his writings with one 
indifcriminate charge of obfcurity.. Nothing can be more unjuft. 
His fecond, third, and fifth fatires (except a very few harfh me- 
taphors and phrafes) have all the method of the fchools, yet are 
luminous, elegant, and highly poetical. There are more difficul- 
ties in an equal number of fatires in the fecond book of Horace. 
The cafe is different, it is confeffed, with refpe& to his other 
pieces. The firft is obfcure, and generally uninterefting, for a 
reafon, which muft render fome parts of Pope neglected pieces 5 
for not fuffering cotemporary fools to fall into obfcurity by the na- 
tural fate of their little momentary exiftence. The fourth isbuta 
juvenile piece, for the moft part taken from Plato, and obfeure 
for a good reafon, becaufe it glanced at a dangerous tyrant, Nero. 
The fixth, indeed, is upon a noble and general fubject, the ufe of 
riches: and how Perfius, who wrote fo wellof prayer, philofophy, 
and moral liberty, in his fecond, third, and fifth fatires, could be 
jn this fo cloudy and abrupt, cannot be accounted for, unlefs' we 
G 3 fuppole 
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fuppofe it to be the outlines ofa piece, which he was prevented 
from finifhing by an untimely death. 

‘ The republication of the elegant Brewfter requires no apology. 
His tranflation has fingular merit. He had an yncommon delicacy 
of ear, and a perfec knowledge ofhis author. It is hoped, that 
the notes, which attend him in this edition, will render him more 
generally known and more generally ufeful.’ 


Forty ¥ear’s Correfpondence. 





—_—— 


Forty Year’s Corre/pondence between. Geniuffes ov boath Sexes, 
and “fames Elphinflon: in Six. Pocket-Vollumes: Foar ov 
oridginal Letters, Two’ gu Poetry. 2mo. wl. Ys. lowed. 
Ritchardfon. 1791. rarer , 


Me: Elphinfton is known to be a warm advocate for ac- 

commodading orthography as much as poffible to pro- 
nunciation. ‘Fo fpeak with candour, we think that he afligns 
the powers of the ditferent‘letters with juftnefs and. precifion, 
and that an. orthography founded upon his principles would 
exhibit a more intimate congruity with found; but we can- 
not fo readily. admit the expediency, far lefs the general and 
immediate. pra@ticability, of fuch a revolution im the mode of 
fpelling, as. he endeavours to promote. If ever the ‘Englift 
orthography can now be altered, it muit he effected: by flow 
degrees; and every change muft be previoufly: fanctioned by 
- ‘writers, of great reputation. In this province, as in that of 
Janguage, USE will always be the arbitrefs of propriety. 

Goncesnin the Letters in this Collection, which confifts of 
upwards of “font hundred, little is neceffary to be faid; they 
are the produce of private correfpondence with ‘various per- 
fons, and never were intended for publication. As a fpeci- 
men, we fhall lay before our readers two of them; one from 
the fate Dr. Johnfon, and. the other from Mr. Elphiniton, 
whom we leave to expiate to the doctor’s manes the charge of 
having altered, his poetry. 


© J» BE. at dhe Neddher-bow, Eddinburrough, 


* Dear fir, 
« E cannot but confes de failures ov my correfpondence; but 
hepe dhe fame regard, hwich yoo expres for me on evvery oddher 
occazion, wil incline yoo to’ ferguiv me. I am often, very often, 
il; and, hwen I am wel, am obleged to’ work; and indeed hav 
nevver much uzed. myfelf to’ punétuallity. Yoo ar howevver not 
to’? make unkind inferences, hwen I forbair to” reply to” yoor kind- 
nes: for be aflured. I nevver receiv a letter from yoo widhout grait 
plezzare, and: a verry warm fenfe ov yoor genneroffity and frend- 
fhip ; hwich I hartily blame myfelf for not cultivating widh more 
cares In dhis, az in manny oddher cafes, I go wrong in oppo- 
zifcion 
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zifcion to’ conviccion : for I think fcarce anny temporal good equal- 
ly to’ be dezired widh dhe regard and familliarrity ov wordhy 
men. I hope we thal be fom time nearer to’ each oddher, and hav 
a more reddy way «v pouring ovt our harts. 

‘ I am glad dhat yoo ftill find encurragement to’ procede in yoor 
pubblicacion ; and fha] beg dhe favor ov ‘fix more vollumes to’ ad 
to’ my former fix, hwen yoo can widh anny convenience fend them 
me. Pleze to’ prezent a fet in my name to? Mr. Ruddiman, ov 
hoom I hear dhat hiz lerning iz not hiz higheft excellence. 

« I hav tranfcribed dhe Mottoes, and returned dhem, I hope not 
tco late; ov hwich I think manny verry happily performed, Mr. 
Cave haz poot dhe laft in dhe Maggazene, in hwich I think he did 
wel. beg ov yoo to’ write foon, and to’ write often, and to’ 
write long letters; hwich { hope in time to’ repay yoo: but yeo 
muft be a pacient credditor. I hav howevver dhis ov grattitude, 
dhat I think ov yoo widh regard, hwen I doo not perhaps guiv 
- ge proofs, hwich I aught, ov being, fir, 

‘ Yoor moat obleged and moaft umbel fervant, 


© Sam. Jonson,” 


©‘ Mr. Sammyel Fonfon, at London. 


* J thaught you, dear fir, in my det; butalas! my fifters let- 
ter, hwich I yefterday received, proovs me verry deeply in yoors. 
And oh! dhat I wer az abel az willing to’ pay. Yoor tender 
frendfhip and exalted genius flew unatked to’ my aid, hwen I loft 
my (dhen) neareft and deareft relacion: oh! dhatI cood now 
minnilter equal comfort to’ yoo, bereft ova nearer and dearer. [ 
can indeed (and am proud to’ own it) partifcipate yoor forrow, if 
hence it can find any alleviacton; and doo widh dhe more tender 
fenfibility join in moarning yoor los, dhat I now can, from tafting 
a like happy union, judge hwat mult hav heen yoor enjoyment. 
To’ paint my nocion ov dhe latter wer. to’ augment yoor grief; 
my idea ov dhe former !z {carce to’ myfelf fuppoartabel, It foarces 
howevver Spon me a confideracion, hwich I hav hiddherto’ heer 
willing to’ bannifh from my mind; dhat dhe ftrongueft human ty 
muft won day be broken, dhat dhe happieft pair won day muit 
part; dhat.won fhal probbably go a moment before dhe oddher, 
to’ complete perhaps dhe probacion ov boath, and prepare dheir 
eternal reunion. For me dherfore it iz good to’ forrow widh yoo, 
az wel az to’ hope. But furely, my dear frend, it wer az bdld az 
unnefceflary for me to’ offer anny hints edher ov confolacion or 
counfel to’ a fufferer, hoo haz fo powerfeolly taught dhe pubblic 
in genneral, and me in particcular, to’ indulge Nature widhin dhe 
Jimmits ov Rezon, and to’ exalt dhe Man into’ dhe Chriftian. 

‘ But, fince dhat moddefty, hwich evver accompanies fuperior 
gperrit, haz prompted yoor grief to’ feek dhe aid it uzed to con- 
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vey; in obedience I mut anfer, and in juitice declare, dhat, ov 
che various linniments hwich allayed my diftres, non waz equal 
to’ yoor pubblic, far Jes to’ yoor private produccions, Odgbher 
foarces ov follace yoo know better chan my felf. I hav dherfore 
onely to mix my tears widh yoors, and to’ wilb yoo evvery inward 
and outward ‘help in dhis yoor time ov need. Nor can I dout but 
dhe Relidgion and Vertue, hoos c2uz yoo hav fo effectually ef- 
pouzed, wil fuppoart under evyery preflure dheir brave, dheir 
faithfocl advocate. In dhis perfwazion, az in evvery good with 
to’ Mr. Jonfon, I mutt be Joined, not onely by my deareft, hoo 
feels moatt tenderly for him ; but by all dhe fenfibel and dhe word- 
hy ov dhis kingdom, hoo, dho moarning dhat dhe Rambler 1s com 
to’ dhe end ov hiz labors, cannot but congrattulate themfelvs az 
wel az him, dhat hiz labors hav ended az “dhey began. How hap- 
}y muftI dherfore deem myfelf in privately tharing widh yoo for- 
CW OF joy, and in filing myfelf widh equal tenderoes and truih, 


Dearett fir, ygqor moait obleged moaft refpectfool, 


and moaft affeccionate fervant, 
Eddinburrough, 


James ELpHINsTON,’ 
Narch 26, 17526 8 


The two laft, of the volumes confift of poetry, the greater 
part of which, we believe, has been formerly publithed. 
‘Whatever may ‘hie the merit of thofe poems, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will appear to much advantage in the uncouth 
drefs of a new and unfafhionable orthography, 


Cee 





Tradis on Veightsy Meafures, and Coins. By George Skene 
Keith, M.A. 4to. 1s.6d. Murray. 1791. 


O eftablifh one uniform meafure of lengths, and from the 

combination, or more ftri€tly the involution, of lengths, 
to fix an uniform meature of bulks'and weights, have been of- 
ten the objects of theoretical enquirers, and the fubject 
has lately engaged the attention of the iegiflative bodies of 
France and England. It is well known, that in England, 
our weights and meafures vary according as they are ufed in 
eftimating the yalue of different objects, or as employed in 
different counties. ‘They differ alfo from thofe of other king- 
doms. ‘lo obtain a general meafure, it will be obvious, that 
itis only neceflary to fix on amy bulk, any fpace, or any 
length, afcertained by the laws of nature ; and this, either by 
cvolution, or involution, will give the other meafures. If, 
‘ox inftance, as has been contended by fome philofophers, a 
< op of diftilled water, or of {pirit of wine of a given denfity 
were the ftandard, a certain number of thofe drops would form 
a cubic 
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a cubic inch, one fide of which becomes a meafure of length, 
and its {quare a meafure of fpace: fo, if a given length is fixed. 
on, its fquare, or this length multiplied by itfelf, is a meafure.. 
of fpace, and its cube, or the {quare multiplied by the ftande: 
ard, is a meafure of bulk. It is neceflary, however, that this 
ftandard fhould be afcértained by fome law of nature, bes 
caufe it may at any time be rectified ; that it fhould not be a- 
froall one, as by numerous involutions any accidental error 
would be greatly multiplied, and large weights differ ultimate- 
ly, as much as at prefent; and that it fhould be one, which 
can at any time be fixed with tolerable accuracy. Thefe qua- 
lities, which are effentially neceflary, if we would eftablith 
and preferve an invariable {tandard, feem to exclude the drops 
of fpirit of wine or water; the {pace in which bodies fall in a 
fecond, or the degree of.a great circle of the earth; above all 
they militate againit the old grain, the weight ofa grain of bar- 
ley, or the old inch, the length of a given number of barley- 
corns. The length of a pendulum vibrating feconds in a given 
latitude, is lefs exceptionable; but it will next be enquired, 
where that latitude fhould be fixed. Each nation will contend 
for the honour, as it has done for the point, from which the 
longitude fhould be reckoned. ‘The arguments for fixing it at 
London are important. It is nearly in the centre of Europe, 
a mean between the length at Peterfburgh and Conftantinople, 
and already afcertained unexceptionably within +4, part of the 
whole, and probably within +'y,; and this ftandard will make 
fewer alterations in the weights and meafures of Europe than 
any other. Our author fixes on the length afcertained b 
Mr. Graham in.17223 viz. 39.126 inches, and this ftandard 
he propofes to call a varaor pace, 


‘ As to the eligible qualities ; it is of fufficiently large dimen 
fions. Its denominations are all propoied to be intens. It is con- 
nected with two things in nature. ‘The cube of the pendulum, or 
of a cubic vefiel of its dimenfions filled with river water of 36.5° 
of heat (Fahrenheit) contains almoit exactly a tun weight of old, 
or as itis commonly called Amftgrdam weight. This is one very 
remarkable coincidence. And a cubic veffel whofe fide is 2, of 
a fecond of a degree, in lat. 45°, or a cube of 12.15552 inches filled 
with the fame water, contains 6olb. of old weight, or 30lb. of the 
propofed ftandard weight. This is another remarkable circum- 
ftance. The propofed flandard weight correfponds, not only with 
the tun of old weight, but alfo very nearly with the Paris, Am- 
flerdam, and Hamburgh weights, which were originally the fame. 
Only it is propofed to make the pound double, or equal to 2 pounds, 
that only 1000lb. may be contained in the tun, and that all its de- 
nominations may be in tens 
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« Asa meafure of length it correfponds with the vara of Madrid» 
which is 39.166.or s4-5,part larger, and with the half canna or 4 
mercantile palms of Rome and: Montpellier, which are very nearly 
the fume, andionly 5$, longer than the pendolum. I: is a'fo a 
medium: between the following meafures, and between the fort 
and: long: ells of Europe. : ) 

Three Paris feet 38,867 — Three Lyons feet 40.375 
Three Danifi feet 37.396 Pid Half Canna of Sicily40.2 

The Scotch Ell 37-2. |Pendulum| Do. of Naples 41.256 
3 Rhinland feet 37,087], of | Three Alexan. feet 41.874 








Amfterdam ell 26.8 | 39.126 Geneva Aune 44.76 
Brabant or Antwerp 27.17 |, nearly | Vara of Portugal 44.03 
Cavido of Portugal 27.354 Parisdrapersaune 46.68 


The great cbjection to this plan is, that it will confound 
all the meafures of Europe, for our author propofes to divide 
it decimally: into hands or hand breadths, digits, pins, and 
lines';: that is). into:435) +35, ross and totes. It would be a 
lefs- violent meafure to fix on fome place where the length of 
the: pendulum is. equal to 3 Paris feet, and divide it duo- 
decimally. The frft divifion would then be j of an Eng- 
lith foot,, very nearly, and the fecond } of an inch Englith. 
"The duadecimal: divifion is: more convenient for fubdivifions ;. 
and. one other.denomination will only be neceflary : nor would 
this, materially alter the fubfequent propofals. 


« For fuperficial meafures the Iquare of this vara or pace is to 
be divided’ into 100 fquare handbreadths, the handbreadth into 
100 fquare digits, and fo on in denominations of 100 in all fquare 
meafures. The f{quare vara might be a very proper ftandard for 
mafons, carpenters, bricklayers, &c, In regard to land meafuring, 
which is now carried on with a chain that is divided decimally, it 
is of lefs confequence to introduce the vara where the chain is ufed 
in, meafusing. Yet even here it might be introduced to advantage, 
as there: are a number of provincial meafures of an acre in Eng- 
land, and: both an Enghth anda Scotch ftatute acre; alfo as the 
denominations of an acre are different in different places (the pole 
or-perch being 304, 36, 49, &c. {quare yards) it would be more 
fgmple to fay 100 {quare:varas make a fquare chain, and 100 fquare 
chairs, make an acre. This ftandard acre would contain nearly 
24; Englith acres, nearly two Scotch acres, and about 14 of the 
acre allowed: for fens, foreft lands, &c. in England. The eftablifh- 
ing this acre would prevent a gentleman from being impofed upon. 
in the: purchafe of an:eftate, or a farmer in the taking of a leafe, 
from his:looking at the number of acres, and not knowing the mea- 
fure ofan acre. It would alfo fave the trouble of finding the value 
of the fractions of an acre by multiplying by 4 for roods, 40 for 
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perches, &c. as there would be juft as many varas or parts of a 
vara, as the decimal fraction expreffed. 

‘ For folid meafures, or meafures of capacity, let the cube of 
the pendulum be accounted a ftandard chalder, a chaldron of coals, 
a tun of liquid meafure, a ton of fhip’s burden, anda folid vara, 
For weights, letthe cub2 of the pendulum be filled with rain or dif- 
tilled water of a certain degree of heat, and let the weight of that 
water be accounted a tun, whick itis very nearly of old, Datch, 
or Paris, weight. 

« The denominations of weights, folid meafures, and meafures of 
capacity ares 
Tun, chalder, or vara contains 10 Buthels, barrels or-cwts. 
Bufhel, barrel, or cwt. 10 Stones or gallons: 

Stone or: gallon 1o Pounds. or pints: 

Pound or pint 10 Ounces or gills- 

Ounce or gill 10 Drams or drops 

Dram or drop. ro Scruples or fterlings 
Struple or fterling ro Grains 

By this means the ftandard will be divided and eoniyidod 1, as 
Ways into denominations of tens, to give the fecond eligible quai: 
in § z of the theory.’ 


1 | 








ee 


Our author proceeds to the mechanical part, or the meth: 
nical conftruction of weights and meafures ; and to fome po- 
litical regulations of importance. Inthe Appendix, the objec 
tions are anfwered, and we would fubmit the following Oujec- 
tion and anfwer to our readers, prefuming only that, in the 


method we have offered,, much of the inconvenience will pro- 
bably be leffened. 


‘« This. plan, it may be urged, will be attended with many 
inconveniences. ‘The Englifh foot and yard, will in a few years 
be funk ; and a meafure that is not ufed at prefent fubftituted in 
theirroom. Troy weight will be no longer the legal weight of 
England ; and avoirdupois weight, which is now in general ufe, 
will be laid afide; while old or Amfterdam weight, which is not 
in fo general ufe in England, will be eftablifthed,— Anfwers— 

‘1. The Englith foot, and indeed all-the foot meafures of other 
nations are only national and arbitrary meafures, They are at pres 
fent connected with nothing that is uniform and permanent in na- 
ture ; nor are they meafures known or ufed, excepting in one par- 
ticular nation. But the pendulum is taken from fomething in na- 
ture! and either coincides very nearly with the meafures of fome 
of the neighbouring nations, or is a medium between them. It is 
therefore to be preferred to the Englifh foot, which is neither con- 
nected with nature, nor ufed by other nations at prefent, 

‘2. The Englith yard- which contains 3 feet of lineal, 9 feet of 
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$:perficial, and 27 feet of folid meafure, labours under the fame 
difadvantages with the Englith foot, being only a national and ar- 
bitrary ftandard.’ And befides thefe defects, itis improperly divided 
into 3, Q, and 27 for feet, as thefe numbers always land in re- 

ating decimals, if there be any remainder in reducing fect to 
yards. Therefore in every view, the Englifh yard ought to be 
laid afide. 

©3. The proportion between the Englifh yard and foot, and the 
propofed ftandard being once fixed, the former may be ufed by 
thofe who have thefe meafures, till the fimplicity of the pendulum 
and the largenefs of its dimenfions, render it the general itandard. 

¢4. The Englifh foot or yard does not correfpond with the Troy 
or avoirdupois pounds or cwts. while the propofed ftandard corre(- 
ponds very nearly with a tun, or zocclb. of Amiterdam weight. 
It is very true that the Englifh foot correfponds with the avoirdu- 
pois ounce. For the Englifh cubic foot of diftilled water of 6° 
heat, weighs 1000 oz. which is a pretty remarkable coincidence ; 
but the correfpondence between a ftandard taken from nature, and 
a tun, whichis the higheft denomination of weight, is much more 
yemarkable than the coincidence of an arbitrary meafure, the En- 
glifh foot, with an ounce, which is only an inferior denomination 
of avoirdupois weight. The latter coincidence is of little confe- 
quence, as there are 16 oz. in the lb. and 112 Ib. in the cwt. 
There is only a folitary correfpondence between the feet and ounce, 
and we mutt caJculate for the pound, cwt. or tun avoirdupois. 
If 10 oz. were to make a pound, and 1oolb. were as it ought to 
be, acwt. then the correfpondence would have been ufeful, and 
the cwt. would be 62} of the prefent avoirdupois Ib. but this 
would coft the nation a fet of new weights, without any corref- 
pondence with the weights of other nations.’ 


Some obfervaions are added on Mr. Whitehurft’s plan, and 
that in which the ftandard is taken from the relative propor- 
tion of the Englifh foot to the cube of the pendulum. To 
each of thefe our author finds very confiderable objections. A 
few mifcellaneous remarks follow; anda palliative plan, which 
will in fome degree leflen the prefent confufion, without any 
alteration. We have no doubt, searneta but that an alteration 
is necefiary ; and this before us is, on the whole, very judi- 
cious. 

‘The author’s arguments in the conclufion deferve great at- 
tention: we can felect only the heads. 


¢ [. If we had only one weight and one meafure in Great Britain, 
though thefe were at prefent arbitrary ftandards, we could conneét 
them with nature, by finding what number of vibrations a pendu- 

bum which correfponded with them, made in a mean folar day, 
| . § JL. Laying 
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‘IT. Laying afide therefore the foot, the four feet, and Englith 
yard shienfures; a pendulum may be propofed which fhall correfpond 
with feveral of our wéights, and fhall alfo be an aliquot part of 
the molt approved meafure of a degree of the meridian. Here a 
number of unexpected SAE IOC will be found between things 
which at firft feem very remote. 

‘ {II. I come now to inquire, whether after all it would not be 
moft proper to eftablifh the common pendulum which vibrates fe- 
conds, as a general ftandard.’ 


In the explanations much repetition occurs, and this kind 
of reafoning it is impoflible to abridge. We fhall therefore 
leave the author with our commendations, earneftly wifhin 
that the fcheme may be again reviewed in the next feflion of 
parliament. 


The Aboriginal Britons, a Prize Poem, Spoken in the Theatre 


at Oxford, Fuly 8,1791. By George Richards, B. A. The 
fecond Edition. 4to. 1s. 6d. “Rivingtons. 1791. 


M® Richards has fhewn himfelf both a fcholar and man of 

genius in this performance. His numbers are extremel 
mufical, and he writes both with fpirit and correctnefs. Yet 
he is not always unexceptionable. The defcription of a battle, 
in which the manner of fighting ufed by the, ancient Britons 
is exhibited, appears too laboured and overloaded with orna- 
ment. We fhall give the whole paflage. 





« Furiots, as mountain beafts, the tribes engage, 
With yells, and clanging arms, and frantic rage. 
Rapid the Briton hurls the bolts of war, 

Mounted, like fate, upon his fcythed car! 
Refittiefs {cours the plain, and burfts the files, 

As mad tornadoes {weep the Indian ifles ; : 
The fcythes and hooks with mangled limbs Aung round 
Yet quick, and writhing ghaffly with the wound : 
Adown the madding wheels in sorrents pour 

The empurpled {moaking /ireams of haman gore: 
While high in air the fighs and fhrieks and groans 
Afcend, one direful peal of mortal moans. 

Pale, panic-ftruck, and fix’d as in a trance, 

The Romans ftood, and drop’d the ufelefs lance : 
And fear’d, their venturous banners were unfurl’d 
Beyond the confines of the mortal werld; 

And more than men, horrific in their might, 
Dar’d them from Albion’s cliffs to fatal fight.’ 


The Romans muft indeed not only have been frightened, 
but frightened out of their fenfes, fo doubt whether they were 
in 
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in this world or another. ‘The fcythes, and hooks, like thofe 
in a butcher’s fhop, hung round with mangled limbs, and thofe 
limbs {till guick, writhing like the fevered parts of a fnake or 
eel; pouring fmoking /reams of blood in torrents, while fighs, 
fhrieks, and groaris, unite in one grand peal of morta/ moans, 
form a picture in which the colouring is certainly laid on with 
too liberal a hand. If fuch lines conftitute fublimity, we 
know not how to diftinguith it from bombaft.—To give a juft 
idea of the beauties of this performance, we fhould tranf{cribe 
the greater part of what remains. It is, however, unneceflary ; 
and we conclude that it meets with general approbation, from 
its being fo foon arrived at the honor of a fecond edition, a 
circumftance that feldom happens to prize poems and acade- 
mical exercifes. 


_ 


Genuine Poetical Compofitions on Various Subjeds. By E. 
Bentley. 8vo. 25. Croufe and Stevenfon, Norwich. 1791. 


Bo candidate for poetical fame, like Stephen Duck and 

Mrs. Yearfley, owes but little to education, She was 
born in the year.1767: inftructed in reading and fpelling by 
her father, a journeyman cordwainer. When fhe was ten 
years of age he was difabled from working at his bufinefs by 
a paralytic feizure ; and at that time taught her the art of 
writing from copies in a fpelling-book. He died when fhe 
was about 15 years old: and about two years afterwards fhe 
difeovered an inclination for writing verfes.—A numerous lift 
of fubfcribers leads us to fuppofe that her eonduct in life has 
conciliated the efteem and regard of her more affluent neigh- 
bours: and the profits of the publication are to be applied to 
the purchafe of an annuity for herfelf and mother. In feve- 
ral of thefe poems, which the editor affures us, ‘ are the ge- 
nuine and fole productions of her pen,’ we trace the marks 
of original genius. 

The Ode to Content ftrikes us as the moft correct and ele- 
gant; as this appeared in print before, we fhall therefore felect 
the ode which follows. It is addreffed.to Chearfulnefs ; and, 
like the former, fprinkled with ideal beings, the conception of 
whom could only be formed by-.a ftrong and lively imagina- 


tion. 





¢ Hail! Virgin of 2thereal birth, 
Thou more lovely far than mirth, 
O hither bend thy way! 
Come, beavteous nymph, ferenely {miling, 
Ev’ry anxious thought beguiling, 
Thon mak’it each profpe& gay. 


€ Thine 











Bentley’s Poetical Compo/ttions. 


‘ Thine eye with joy young {pring behods, 
When nature'ev’ry charm unfolds, 
And fpreads, thy fav’rite hue ; 
When Eurus to his cave retires, 
And Zephyrs fan thofe glowing fires 
That verdant life renew. 


¢ Thou lov’ft to range the fields at dawn, 
Or meet the fhepherds on the lawn, 

At leifure Eve’s advance ; 
Brifk Sport comes ‘tripping o’er the mead, 
And fweetly founds his oaten reed, 

And joins the rural dance. 


« Not e’en hoar winter’s dreary fway, 

Nor freezing blaft can thee difmay, 
Nor change thy fprightly mien ; 

*Tis then thou feek’ft the focial ‘band, 

And o’er their minds, with gentle hand, 
Diffu’ft a joy ferene. , 

* Though abfent fol his ray denies, 

Round the bright flame which art fupplies,. 
The friendly train regale ; 

Some fairy legend each: imparts, 

Whiltt rapt attention, gazing, ftarts 
At ev'ry ‘wond’rous tale. 

¢ Thy prtefence charms ftern grief to reft, 

Thy light illumes th’ untainted breaft, 
Sweet filter of content ; 

Like her thou fly’ft th’ abandon’d mind, 


Where guilt, defpair, and fhame combin’d, 


Their haplefs prey torment. 


« What magic in thy afpect dwells ! 
That melancholy’s mift difpels ; 
What graces round thee fhine ! 
Sweet pleafure ever near thee itands, 
With tranfport, whofe high foul expands 
And foars to realms divine ” 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Anecdotes 8 Traits Charaéteriftiques de Fofeph II. Empereur 
des Romains, precedes de fon Teftament; traduits de [ Allee 
mand, par Madame de R. Premier Cahicr. 8yo. Paris. 


HOUGH we have received only the firft Number of thefe 
anecdotes, they are too interefting to be pafled over in 
filent expeCtation. .The anecdotes are not indeed wholly new, 
but they are related with fpirit and propriety. ‘The tranflator 
calls herfelf a citizen of France, and declares that fhe wifhes 
to offer to the manes.of an unfortunate and calumniated em- 
peror, the fincere tribute of efteem and veneration, which his 
actions have infpired. 


© He is no more,’ adds fhe, * butif he fill furvived, and if 
the fats which I relate had then been colleé&ted, if I could have 
procured; I fhould have tranflated them. It any thing could have 
foothed his qiftrefs, I am perfuaded it would have been the free 
and voluntary homage of a ftranger, a friend of humanity, happy 
to do juftice to the memory of a man not lefs great than fufceptible 
of tendernefs, and priding herfelf on the refieétion, that this would 
open the eyes of fome prejudiced perfons, till an impartial hiftory 
of Jofeph fhali fix his fame, and filence the weak and contempt- 
ible defamers who have followed him beyond the tomb.’ 


The firft part of this Number, as the title mentions, is the 
will of the emperor, dated at Vienna, the 18th of February, 
©1790. This will fhews equal judgment and refleCtion: we 
fhall copy only two of the articles. | 


‘« T order, that the moment I ceafe to exift, the fum of 10,000 


florins be delivered to the different parifhes of this city and fuburbs, 
to be diftributed to the modeit and indigent poor, that they may 
pray for me. 

‘ Torder, that the prefent teftament, containing my laft will, 
be publithed after my death ; and I requeft thofe, to whom I may, 
contrary to my intention, have not done ample juftice, to pardon 
me as Chriftians and’men. JI befécch them to confider, that the 
monarch on his throne, as well as the begyar in his hut, isa man, 
and each fubjeét tothe fame errors.’ 


Jofeph Il. was a great traveller, but from the account be- 
fore us, it was with a defign of knowing mankind, not from 
an idle curicfity. “Che obje& of his travels in his own coun- 
try, fays the author, was to examine the foil, the different 
productions, the inhabitants, whofe manners and laws differ 
io much, that their complicated variations check, and often 
fruftrate, the efforts of government. He wifhed to afcertain, 
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with his own eyes, the neceflity of reforms, and the proper 
encouragements, to as to aét with the greateft advantage for 
his fubjeCts, whom he confidered as his children. With this 
defign he travelled through Hungary in 1767 and 1773. No- 
thing efcaped his fcrutinizing eye. He vifited the tortreffes ; 
faw the prifoners confined in them; received with humanity, 
free from oftentation, the petitions which a vaft crowd of 
every defcription prefented; and, whether he was obliged to 
proceed or to remain, he particularly attended tothem. We | 
can fearcely conceive the impreffion which the following bil- 
let, put into his hands in Hungary, muft have excited. We 
may judge.from it the ftate of the kingdom, and the bleflings 
it derived from the emperor. 


‘ Moft beneficent Emperor, 


‘ This is the employment of the week! Four days in re- 
pairing the roads; the fifth is deftined for the fifheries; and 
the fixth for the chace; all for the benefit of my fuperior: 
the feventh belongs to God. Judge, moft juit fovereign, if Ican 
pay the land-tax, and the other impotts.’ 


Jofeph who, in thefe countrymen, faw creatures like him- 
felf, who was fenfible that one man was not born+to be the 
flave of another, and that countrymen, with rude exterior and . 
ruftic garments, often covered noble and compaflionate 
hearts, lightened the chains of the Hungarian peafants, and 
confidered of means entirely to deftroy them. He knew that 
the feudal fyftem originated from the misfortunes of former 
ages, from the ignorance and fuperttition of the people ; and 
’ that it was fupported by perfonal interefts, and by prejudices. 
He faw, with a fecret horror, men harneffed to the manorial 
car, like beafls of burthen, and re-eftablifhed them in their 
native privileges. By this action he drew on himfelf the ha- 
tred of the nobility. | 

During his laft refidence at Luxemburg, a fele& party met 
daily in his circle.- One day the converfation had been very 
ferious, and Jofeph faid, if any one will honour my tomb with 
an epitaph, let it be the following: ‘ Here lies Jofefph I. 
who failed in all his undertakings.” —‘ Unfortunate Jofeph! 
the meafure of thy ills was not yet full; it was not as a fove- 
reign that thou fhouldeft feel diftrefs; it was as a man, as a 
man of the moft refined fenfibility.’ 

During the whole of the night of the 18th of February, 
1799, the emperor fent hourly to enquire after the arch-du- 
chefs Elizabeth, whofe approaching delivery could not be con- 
cealed from him. At half after feven in the morning he re- 
ceived the news of the birth of a princefs, but the mother 
Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (III.) Sept. 1791. H had 
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had juft expired in the moft dreadful torments. Her death 
mutt be known, and his confeffor was commifhoned to inform 
him of it. Jofeph, overwhelmed with this unexpected ftroke, 
was fora moment filent, and turned away his head to conceal 
the laft tears that trickled down his cheeks. A deep figh 
feemed at laft to relieve his oppreffed hofom; he lifted his 
eyes, yet full of tears, to heaven, and faid, with a refigned 
woice— ‘ Lord thy will be done.” When he recolleéted him- 
felf, he faw the count de Rofemberg, and faid to him with 
aii anguifh impoflible to be defcribed—‘ My fufferings are in- 
credible: I was prepared to fupport whatever Heaven might 
have inflicted; but this dreadful misfortune exceeds whatever 
I have hitherto experienced.” The arch-duchefs was his be- 
loved fifter, and at the moment of her death his own was in- 
evitable, and the hour but fhortiy diftant. 

In this moment of diftrefs, however, he was careful in his 
political arrangements, and attentive to the welfare of his fub- 
qects. He ordered the cave, in which the emperors were ufually 
‘depofited, to be opened, that thofe whofe curiofity would lead 
them to prefs forward, at the moment of his funeral, might 
not be injured by the noxious vapours: he fent the chancel- 
Jor an order, -written with his own hand, for a million of flo- 
rins.to be taken out of his private property, for the fupport 
of an.inftitution for the relief of thofe brave foldiers who had 
acquired honour in the field. 

. On the day of his death he faw his minifters, and again took 

his leave: they ftirred not from his apartment. ‘ I die,’ 
faid he to the brave Laudohn, ‘I die, happy in beimg certain 
that 708 will be the protector of my army: give me your hand, — 
J thall foon lofe the pleafure of preffing it in mine,’ To the 
cardinal Megazzi he excufed himfelf & having occafioned 
him fome uneafinefs, ‘I feel none,’ replied he, ‘ but on ac- 
count of your majefty’s fituation.? The old count Haddick 
was fo.much affected by the fcene, that he was carried away 
infenfible, From that moment he never quitted his bed, and 
died a few days after his fovereign. 
_ Jofeph ordered the infant princefs to be brought to him, 
and taking it in his languid arms, kifled and bathed it with his 
tears. ‘ Dear infant,’ faid he, § true portrait of thy ami- 
able and virtuous mother! ‘Take her away, for my laft mo- 
ment is at hand.’ He then called his confeffor, who was be- 
ginning to pray—-God we praife thee—when the emperor in- 
terrupted him—‘ Lord, thou who alone knoweft my heart, I 
call thee to witnefs, that I had no object in any of my under- 
takings but the good and happinefs of the fubjects thou haft 
committed to my charge—Lord, thy will bedone!’ He then 
fuffered his conteflor to go on. | : 
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_ At four in the morning the emperor awaked, after a flight 
flumber, and field-marfhal de Lafcy, the prince of Deitricht, 
count de Rofenberg, and the baron Storck, who watched in 
his room, went to his bed. You are ftill here,’ faid he. 
He requefted the baron to give him fomething comfortable, 
and took a little foup. The confeffor, whom he afkéd for, 
read prayers again. Atthe words—We repofe our confidencé 
on faith, hope, and love—the emperor repeated faith aloud 5 
hope in a lower tone, but very diftinctly ; and love, with great 
ardour. ‘It is enough,’ added. he; ‘ this book of prayers 
will be of no farther ufe to me: I give it to you, preferve it 
for love of me.’ A few moments afterwards he faid —‘I 
think I have fulfilled every duty as a man, and as a king.’ 
Turning on his fide, he breathed a few moments with difhi- 
culty, and expired. 

We have been longer in our account of this Number becaufe 
it is in many refpects new to the Englifh reader. We truft no 
one will think it too long. At leaft,we may learn from it, that 
though, as a king, Jofeph was fometimes miftaken, as a many 
perhaps, occafionally fevere and intolerant, his affections were 
acutely alive to the happinefs of his fubje€ts, and his 
heart, which beat ardently for their welfare, never in a 
fault. 





—— 


Lettre dun Frangois 4 un Anglois fur les Moyen qui ont Opere la 
Revolution de France, et Jur les Effets quelle a produits. 
Paris. —Reéimprimée a Londres. 8ve. Hookham. 


AMONG the tribe of democrates, we find at laft one of their 

antagonifts. ‘The wounds of perfecution feem to rankle in 
his heart, and his pen appears to have been dipped in the bittereft 
gall, for his reprefentation is uniformly gloomy ; and his traits 
and characters, were it poflible that they fhould be true,would 
excite the warmeft indignation. We fay ‘ were it poffible,’ 
for we cannot think human nature yet fo far depraved, or that, 
in fuch circumftances, one wife or good man could for a mo- 
ment fupport the revolution or its friends. 

The whole of this pamphlet confifts of a long and gloomy 
enumeration of the ftratagems, impofitions, and outrages, 
which haye contributed to the revolution, with an equally 
unfavourable profpe&t of what has been done, and what — 
be expected. ‘ If another Monk fhould arife in France, be alf- 
fured, he adds, that his fuccefs would be equally certain.” We 
cannot lay afide this work without a little {pecimen of the au- 
thors reprefentations. 

‘JT have no more to fay of Verfailles. I fhall dire& your 
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views to the capital, which after having fubdued the repres 


fentatives of the people and enchained the king, di€tates def: 
potically its laws to the whole empire. You knew Paris be- 
fore-the revolution, you know that it was the:centre of liber- 
tinifm, of impiety; of every crime, and every vice. Thofe 
who were overwhelmed with debts, enflaved by the ambition 
éf ruling, or animated by vengeance, or urged by avarice, or 
hurried away by ideas of liberty and of independence; Atheifts 
Deifts, Jews, players, fecuralized monks, apoftate priefts, 
avaricious and contemptible ftock jobbers, young enthufiafts, 
licentious fcribblers, incendiary journalifts, the numerous ene- 
mies of peace, the friends of turbulence and commotion, 
joined the ruling party of the national aflembly;'and from 
the coalition of thefe corrupting and corrupted elements, 
fprung the formidable league known by the name of the 
club of Jacovins. ‘This club has its prefidents, its officers, 
its feffion, its regifters, its fecret committees, its journaiifts, 
its fpies, and its emiflaries abroad and at home. It unites 
with the club of 1789, with the central ‘club of the 8000, ef- 
tablifhed for the propagation of the rights of man over the 
whole earth. It ‘has drawn to its party a confiderable pro- 
portion of Parifian guards ; it has raifed a whole army of cri- 
minals, and unemployed manufacturers, known by the name 
of Lack-breeches ({fans-culotte) whom it entertains at a great 
expence, with the public money, of which it difpofes at will.’ 
The elegant and uleful allies of the aflembly, the poiffardes, 
wanted to hang the rogue, which occafioned fo much confu~- 
fion, the veto; we would recommend alfo to their notice, 
‘ one deformed not yet taken’-—this Monf. Sans-Culotte, 
who feems to have done much more mifchief. __ 


-— 





De la Saltation Theatrale, on Recherches ur Origine, les Pras 
gre/s&S les Effects dela Pantomime, chez les Anciens, avec neu 
Planches coloriees. Differtation qui aremporte le prix double des 
P Academie des Iiferiptions and Belles Lettres en Novembre 


1789. par. M.de Laulnay. 4to. Paris. 1791. 


PB VERY nation hed anciently its dances, either religious or 

~ military; connected with the gymnaftic exercifes, pecu- 
liar to the games and the theatres, and varied according to 
the plays reprefented. Such dances are not however compre- 
hended by the Latin term faltatio, which M. de Laulnay 
has preferved with little variation in his title: it does not ex- 
prefs the art of jumping in meafure or forming with grace 
{teps in time, a cuftom, which among us is often only a feries 
of inexprefltve motions, of arbitrary fteps, incapable of raif- 
ing. any emotion ina fpectator of fenfibility; and which can 
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at beft only intereft, by the infignificant merit of the difficulty 
of the attempt. Saltation is rather the art of gefture, by 
which a feries of ations is imitated, and it is properly tranf- 
lated by the word adopted long fince in our language; panto- 

mime. = 
Plutarch, it is obferved, fpeaking in his Sympofia of the inti- 
mate union of poetry and dancing, Calls thé laft, mute poetry, 
and the former a fpeaking dance; but Plutarch confefledly 
borrowed the idea from Simonides, who éniployed it in the 
comparifon of a picture with poetry. It is fufficient, however, 
in our author’s opinion, to enable us to form an idea of the 
dances of the ancients, becaufe poetry, confifting in rythm, 
and in images, the imitative and meafured geftures conftituted 
the art of pantomime. We fee indeed, that the dances of 
the ancients were a mimic art; but we cannot trace in them 
the rudiments of pantomime, according to the idea which the 
' ancients have themfelves given of it: on the contrary by their 
being accompanied with mufic and finging, they could not de- 
ferve that title. Plutarch, in the fame chapter, tells us, that 
thefe poems do not only raife the inclinations of the dancers, 
and draw their feet and hands, as it were with cords, but 
when they are fung, it is impoflible to fit ftill in tranquility. 
The fight, and even the tune, of the fandango in Spain, is faid 
to have a fimilar effet, and even to conquer every idea of pro- 
priety and decorum. When M. dé Laulnay endeavours to 
fhow, that the pantomime art was known to all the ancient 
nations, he only proves, that the faltation of the ancients 
was imitative. We cannot admit that one Telefis or Teleftes, 
of whom Athenzus fpeaks, teprefented in pantontime, the 
war of Thebes, or rather that play of A®fchylus, the feven 
chiefs before Thebes. His geftures were probably regulated 
by the rythm of the verfes, and by tlie declamation ; perhaps 
by the found of fome inftrunient. We muft form the fame 
judgment of the art of Andron of Sicily, who is faid by The- 
ophraitus (on the authority of Athenzus in the fame paflage) 
to have acconipanied himfelf while dancing on the flute, from 
whom to dance was called simedicitv, as the figures of the dance, 
invented by Cleophantus of Thebés, were called Banrriwpot, 
from whénce our modern térm, ball, is derived. The two 
Thracians alfo, mentioned by M. de Laulnay, on the autho- 
rity of Xenophon, who defcribed, by their dance, a fingular 
combat, add little to his argument: Their motions and the 
blows which they gave, were adjufted to; and meafured by; 
the rythm of the mufic, which acconipdnied them. It was not 
therefore a pantomime, in the ftriét meaning of the term ; 
and the other examples, adduced by the author, are of a fi- 
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milar kind. We can eafily admit, that mimes, to adopt a 
diftinguifhing term, were common in Greece at a very early 
period; fome of which were called Ethologi, becaufe their 
entertainment conveyed fome ufeful leffons ; others Cynedo- 
logi from the indecency of their. reprefentations, ‘ imitantes 
turpia mimos;’ and we know, that different names were 
adopted according to the character of the dance, and the dif- 
ferences of the claffes, which they adopted. Some authors, 
{tudioufly inveftigating the fubjeG& in Plato, Xenophon, Arif- 
totle, Strabo, Plutarch, Galen, Julius Pollux, and Lucian, 
have enumerated, if we remember right, near 50 different 
kinds of dances. But we cannot reckon ail thefe dancers, or > 
even the daughter of Jephthaand king David, among the pan- 
tomimes: nor muit we look to the earlier periods of the Ro- 
man republic for ators who deferve this title. : 
Our author fixes the firft era of this art, among the Ro- 
mans, to the 3goth year of Rome, when ftage-plays were in- 
troduced. The Ludiones fent for from Etruria, accomodating 
their geftures to the rythm of the flutes, reprefented different 
fubjecis in the manner of their country. Livy, however, (lib. 
vii. cap. 2.) from whom this account is taken, exprefsly fays, 
‘-fine carmine ullo, vel fine carminum imitandorum aétu ;’ 
and he adds that, in the fubfequent imitations, the young men 
joined to the action, verfes; ‘ nec abfoni a voce motus erant.’” 
sen in this improvement, we fee nothing like pantomime. 
The fecond epoch of this art is placed in the year 614 A. 
U.C. When gefticulation was feparated from declamation. 
Livius Andronicus, fays M. Laulnay, firft hazarded a com- 
plete dramatic action, in verfe, and refolved to aét it himfelf. 
He repeated it fo often, at the requeft of the Romans, that 
he loft his voice, and was permitted to perform the gefticula- 
tions fuitable to the piece, while a young man fung the poem, 
and was accompanied by another on the flute. Yet the pieces 
of Andronicus were not compofed of a fingle part, for he 
changed his mafk and his drefs, according to M. Laulnay, 
with the characters he was to reprefent, fo that his plays were, 
it is obferved, an unconnected feries of fcenes, without in- 
trigue.’ ‘The ‘argument’ which Livy mentions could have 
been but flight, or it muft have been very indifferently fup- 
porfed. The opinion of Camillo de Sylveftris is more probae 
ble, and more conformable to the words of Livy, and the gene- 
ral teftimony of antiquity: it is contained in a commentary on 
the 64th verfe of the fixth fatire of Juvenal—Chronomon 
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* We percciye fromthefe verfes that Shakfpeare’s idea in the following paflage 
4 not ancw ne: 


When a woollen bagpipe fings in the nofe 
Cannot contain, &c. 


fa Juvenal it is the effeG of an indelicate pantomime. 
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Ledam, &c*. This author, among other cifrious temarks, 
fuppofes that Livius Andronicus firft reduced the Greek fatires 
to the dramatic form, and the Hiftriones, atranflation of Lu- 
diones, joined fometimes words to their gefticulations, at the 
time when the fong ceafed, in the common tones: ‘ diverbia 
tantum ipforum voci relicta.” The diverbia, according to Dio- 
med the grammarian, was the dialogue of the comedy, while 
the monologues, executed by a fingle actor, were ufually fung. 
Aufonius calls the comedies of Terence, Diverbia. It is not 
eafy to fe¢, therefore, why our author calls the plays ofjLivius 
Andronicus unconnected fcenes, and executed wholly by him- 
felf. Though the ufe of fong had become almoft obfolete in 
the Roman comedies, yet we find from Juvenal, that the 
mimes fometimes employed finging ; and it appears, that they 
were very anxious to preferve their voices. 

The third epoch, in the memoir before tts, is faid to be the 
period, when faltation was admitted between the acts of thofe 
comedies in which there was no finging. Players on the fluté 
it is afferted were fir{t introduced, and fucceeded by actors, 
who, accompanied by thefe inftruments, endeavoured to repre- 
fent by their gefticulations, the fubjeét of the a&t -which had 
been played. ‘This curious obfervation we do not remember 
to have met with in any author of antiquity. It occurs; we 
know, in fome of our own old plays, though in a different or- 
der; and the mimes at the entertainments, he tells us; would 
occafionally reprefent paflages, drawn from fable or hiftory; 
but we believe there is no proper, evidence of the facts as rela= 
ted by our author. 

The fourth epoch, that in which the mimes would no lor 
ger play in the comedies, is fupported by Suetonius, quoted 
by Diomed. When the comedians claimed the principal 
parts, the mimes thought themfelves negle&ted, and would not 
appear at the fame time on the ftage; fo that this is the true 
wera of pantomime, and Pylades and Bathillus were celebrated 
jn this art about the beginning of Auguftus’ reign. M. Laul- 
nay allows, that the name of pantomime was unknown before 
this period ; nor has he found any author, any monument, or 
any infcription, which fhows that this name was applied to 
dancers before the age of Pylades. ‘This we have always fup- 
pofed; and it is this opinion which has made us follow our 
academician with unufual care, and point out the errors of 
his accounts in the three firft epochs. , The name is certainly 

not employed by any Greek or Latin author, previous to the 
reign of Auguftus: it was then mvented, and apparently by 
the Romans. The name of mime was known long before ; 
and the invention of a new term fhows, that the former ap- 
pellation was not properly applicable to the action of oh goer 
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and Bathyllus. What was then the difference? The panto- 
mimes wanted neither flutes, nor fong, mor voices to reprefent 
an entire drama: their geftures were alone fuffcient. ‘The 
hiftorian Zozimus fays pofitively that pantomimes exifted not 
before the time of Auguftus, exa aeoregov eva. Suidas had 
this text before him, though he chofe to fay that pantomimes 
were invented by Auguftus: this Cafaubon has fuihciently 
proved*. Hcw then can we fay it was of a more ancient date. 
Can we know better than the. ancicnts themfelves ? 

Macrobius (Saturnalia xi. 10.) tells us, that there were fre- 
quent contefts between the Roman orator, Cicero, and the 
actor Rofeius, which could beft exprefs the fame thought; 
Rofcius by gefticulation, or Tully by his eloquence. ‘This 
was certainly the firft {pecimen of pantomime, for Rofcius 
flourifhed before Pylades or Bathyllus, and it is fcarcely to be 
fuppofed, that he contended with Cicero in any thing but gef- 
ticulation. In this way Lucian tells us, that, in the reign of 
Nero, a celebrated pantomime reprefented fo faithfully the 
adultery of Mars and Venus, in all its circumftances, before 
Demetrius the Cynic, iha: the philofepher cried out in aftonifh- 
ment—I underftand—1 tee every thing: you appear to fpeak 
to me by your hands. The hands were of fo much ufe in 
thefe gefticulations, that pantomimes were called chironomoi 
—‘ manibufque loquax’— manu puer loquaci, are expreflions 
of Claudian.and 'Terentius Maurus. 

Though the auchor is miftaken in his principal pofitions re- 
fpecting pantomimes, he has collected with fingular induftry 
and erudition whatever has been faid of the mimi either b 
the Greek or the Latin authors. He has added all the infcrip- 
tions refpecting thefe as well as the pantomimi, and illuftrated 
the whcle by curious and interefting notes. Among thefe is 
one which relates to theatrical mufick, and compofers would 
find in it fome obfervations worth their attention. 

We perceive, in general, that the author reafons on the fine 
arts, after having maturely examined their principles. The 
all relate in his opinion, to nature in her moft perfe& ftate. 
He analyzes their powers, afcertains, their ranks and fhows the 
methods by which they are brought to perfe€tion. His refults 
are fometimes ftriking, perhaps fingular, as in the following 
paflage—‘ By a recompence fufliciently remarkable, painting is 
deprived of relief; fculpture of colouring; mufic of gefticu-. 
Jetion ; and dancing of the vocal powers.’ In the hiftory.our 
author adorns with flowers the rugged paths of erudition ; and 

















* See Spidas in Verbo "Opyneig tavroptues, & Cafaubon im Athen. lib. 1. 
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his reflections, generally natural and often ufeful, are expreff- 
ed with that fimple elegance, which renders the travels of 
Anacharfis fo pleafing. Our author feems to have feen farther 
than Batteux: Cahufac and Noverre appear to be familiar to 
his mind ; but his theory, founded on better principles, may 
perhaps prevent dancing from becoming a dull feries of inex- 

reflive motions, and of fteps which intereft only from their 
difficulty. We fhall fele&t one paffage from this work: our 
readers will perceive that nearly the fame idea hasalready been 
expanded by lord Kames. 

It appears that the ‘ materiality’—the manual operations, 
which diftinguifh painting and fculpture from the other arts, 
have not been fufficiently attended to. The diftin@tion was 
however important; .for by one circumftance, it fixes our 
ideas on the effential parts of the fine arts, and points out a 
new divifion formed by nature. We perceive that painting and 
fculpture have a nearer relation to matter; mufick, poetry, 
gefticulation to the imagination: that the firft {peak to the 
fenfes, the others to the foul: that the types of the former are 
external, the fource of the latter within ourfelves; that the 
one clafs can only imitate bodies, while the other. défcribes 
even intellectual relations. It follows from this comparifon, 
that the dominions of painting and of fculpture are confined 
to what we fee, and what we can touch ; while mufie in par- 
ticular can exprefs more than the intelle& can underitand. 
This new analyfis alfo teaches us, why painting and f{culpe 
ture do not make fuch durable and powerful impreffions on 
‘our foul, as the other arts. ‘Thofe of colour and relief are 
dumb and inanimate: they are confined, by nature, to a li- 
mited period: they feize but one fingle animated attitude, 
while the duration of the others has no bounds. Motion and 
voice are incompatible with either ; and, without thefe, there 
can be no animation. ‘Their imitations.are indeed more exa& 
as they come nearer to nature; but thofe of other arts excite 
more emotion, becaufe they belong to us more particularly. 
By imitating, we feem to create; our felf-love is flattered, 
and, in other refpeéts, while painting and fculpture tend to 
feparate us from mankind, the vocal arts announce the pre- 
fence of man, and drive us, by an irrefiftible impulfe, to fo- 
ciety.’ 

Nine coloured plates, well executed, follow: they relate to 
different figures of antiquity, copied from the remains of art, 
and fuppofed to be dancers. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


Au Effay on a Paffage in St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 10. addreffed to the 
Lord Bifbop of Exeter, and publifbed at his Lordjbip’s requefte 
By Fobu Hayter, A.M. 800. 6d. Wiikie. ~1791. 

IN this very ingenious apd learned Effay, Mr. Hayter, with a 
peculiar vein of pleafantry, the {mile of Caffius, who feems to 

difdain that he fhould be induced to fmile, combats the inter- 
pretation of former authors. From a full view of the context he 
propofes to read EX OYEIAZ, feparated in two words inftead of 
Zéouctay, according to the common reading. The whole verfe 
will therefore bear the following meaning—¥* On this account, 2 
woman, as the diffinguifbing mark of her fex, ought to have fome 
covering on her head, on account of the fpies.’ Ear tas uePariisy 
our author obferves, from the authority of different paffages, may 
mean a covering, and from the general ftyle of the reafoning, it 
is not improbable that the learned apoftle of the Gentiles di- 
rected his difcourfe to the gnoftics ; and he ufed, with particular 
propriety, the metaphyfical term Oucia, efexce. The conjeQure 
is ingenious, and the emendation by no means arbitrary or vio- 
lent: itis particularly well fupported by the context and the te- 
nour of the whole reafoning. 


A Sermon occafioned by the Death of Mr. Fobn Flight, who depart- 
ed this Life, Fuly 10, 1791, in the 25th Year of his Age, preach- 


+ ed im Angel-Street, Worcefler, July 24, 1791. By James Dore. 
Sve. Od. Gurney. 1791. 


A plain, practical, and judicious difcourfe from 1 John iv. 8. 
* God is love.’ It is the author’s defign to fhow, that the effence 
of the Deity is pure benevolence; and from thence to draw the 
moft falutary leffons for the conduét of our lives. Mr. Flight 
feems, from the account, to have been a ferious, pious, young 
man, of the fect of Anabaptifts. 


Perfonal Remembrance among the Foys of the other World—/fet forth 
in a Difcourfe occaftoned by the Death of the Hon. Richard Spencer, 
youngeft Son of the Earl and-Countefs Spencer. By Fofeph Fekylk 
Rye. A.B. 4to. 1s. Deighton. 1791. 


We have read, with peculiar pleafure, this elegant and inte- 
refting difcourfe. Toa mind foftened with grief for the lofs of 
one to whom the heart was peculiarly attached, it is a pleafing 
fource of refle&ion, that the barren wafte and unproftable fcene 
is only a tranfient one, that another is to fucceed, where forrow 
is to be wiped from the eyes, and the diftrefs of feparation will 
not 
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not be again felt. Yet, though a fource of comfort, at whick 
the broken fpirit catches with eagernefs, perfonal remembrance 
is not fupported by reafon: itis a pleafing vifion, which we wifa 
to realize ; when we look at the proofs, they appear to exift only 
in imagination. What we anxioufly hope for, we eagerly be- 
lieve ; but it is one of thofe circumftances which are, for the pre- 
fent, hid from our eyes. ‘The revelation has not fupported,. is 
has nat, however, difcountenanced the opinion ; ; but reafon fleps 
in, and tells us that our hopes, our wifhes and expectations, our 
defires and our affections, are often influenced by fuch trifling un- 
worthy motives, that we fhall more probably look back on this 
life with difguft, as a fcene that has been played, and of which we 
with to forget the remembrance. — Mr. Rye’s textis from 2 Samuel 
xii. 23; andin his Difcourfe he difplays much’ learning, as well 
as an accurate refined tafte, 


4 Charge, by J. Clayton. A Sermon by B. Pehla D. D.. with 
an Introductory Addrefs; by T. -Towle, Bo. D. All delivened 
on Wednefday, June 29, 17913 at the public Separation of she 
Rev. F. Knight, to the Paftoral Office in the Church of which 
the late Rev. F. Rogers was Paftor. 8vo. 1s, Dilly. 1798, 


The Charge we think fuperior tothe Sermon. Mr. Knight is 
truly a Trinitarian ; but, in the whole of the proceedings, there 
is too much of he'd jargon of the laft century : we trufted that 
{carcely any traces remained. 


The proper Ufe and Application of Riches recommended: a Sermon 
preached at Salter’s Hall, April 15, 1791, before the Corre/pond- 
ent Board in London of the Society in Scotland, incor porated by 
Royal Charter, for propagating Chrifiian Knowledge, in the High- 
lands and Ilands. By Thomas Rutledge, A.M. Svo. 15, Prin om 
for the Author and the Society. 1791. 


We are pleafed to fee the defigns of this very ufeful Society fo 
well fupported. Mr. Rutledge’s Sermon is well calculated to add 
to the number of affiftants, by difplaying the utility of the plan, 
and the general duty of being rich-in good works. It is a plain, 
practical, and judicious difcourfe from the excellent directions of 
St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19.) In the ftate an- 
nexed to this Sermon, we find the number of {chools amounts to 
near 300, and of {cholars to 10,500. 


The proper Objedts of Education in the prefent State of the World: 
reprefented ina Difcourfe delivered on Wednz/day the 27th of April, 
1791, at the Meesing- House in the Old Jewry, London, to the 
Supporters of the New College at Hackney... By Fofeph Priefiley, 
LL.D. F.R.8, Se. To whichgs fubjoined a Prayer delivered 
at the fame Time, by Thomas Beifogm. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 


We cannot highly commend this Difcourfe: it is too full of the 
advantages of an education in which the mind is not enchained, 
and 
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and of inveétives, fometimes without foundation, againft the con- 
duc of the univerfities and their members. We fear Dr. Prieft- 
ley triumphs too early in the great improvements of the ‘ rifing 
youth,’ as his friend Mr. Lindfey ftyles them. ‘ By their fruits 
fhall we know them.’ It is a little remarkable how the Diffenters 
fhift their ground on this fubje&t: they fometimes blame the uni- 
verfities for exacting a fubfcription to articles, which the pupil 


does not believe; and, at others, they talk as if the belief and 
the fubfcription were the fame. 


POLITICAL ann CONTROVERSIAL. 


‘Moderate Politics, devoted to Britons. 12mo. 3s. Walter. 1791. 


In a lively agreeable manner, our ‘ Moderate’ author glances 
at Political Controverfy, Innovation, Political Powers, the Bri- 
tifh Monarchy, Conventions, Parliaments, Church Eftablith- 
ments, Law Eftablifhments, Military Eftablifhments, Commer- » 
cial Eftablifhments, Literary Eftablithments, Perfonal Condu&.’ 
His opinions are candid, but his arguments do not always carry =| 
conviction. We cannot agree with him particularly, when he 
recommends the number of diccefes to be increafed, and the bi- 
fhops to be admitted, like the judges, to an occafional attend- 
ance only in the houfe of lords, while they are to be created 
knights of the lamb, with the ornament of ared ribband. He 
thinks that there are fome things to be rectified in our conftitution ; 


if 
but he carries, in our opinion, his innovations into fubjeéts which 
require no correction. 


The Republican confuted, in a Series of Biographical, Critical, and 
Political Stri@ures on Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man. By Charles 
Harrington Elliott, E/q. 8vo. 25. 6d. Richardfon. _ 1791. 


The biographical anecdotes are collected from Mr. Oldys’ Life 
of the antagonift of Mr. Barke: many of the other ftrictures ate 
abufive ribaldry, and virulent inveé&tive, which, though the au- 
thor of the Rights of Man may deferve, we cannot commend any 
author for uttering. Among feveral errors, there are fome juft 
remarks in Mr. Ehliott’s Hiltory of the Englifh Conftitution. 


The Political Crifis; or, a Differtation on the Rights of Man. 8vo. 
zs. 6d. Jordan. 1791. 


Our author with more temper, more knowledge, and better 
abilities, than the antagonift of Mr. Burke, defends the * Rights 
of Man’ againft Dr. Tatham’s fuppofed attack. But though he 
writes with ability and judgment, he has advanced little that is 
new on the fubjeét, and we fhould find it as difficult to fele& any 
ftriking, brilliant paffage from the Political Crifis, as to give a 
general abftraét of his argument. He fuppofes the hereditary 
ducceflion of kings, reprefented as unalterable ; the reputed un- 

alterable 
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alterable nature of the eftablifhed religion ; the preference of 
a monarchy to any other form of government, and indeed any 
eftablifhed religion, which is to preclude a power of choofing in 
the people. In all thefe points, he is not perhaps wholly wrong: 

he attacks the lefs tenable pofts of the higher party, and fome. 
times with fuccefs. In his general difcuffion, however, of the 
Rights of Man, he is lefs accurate; and, in his exaggerated 
view of the powers of the people, he gives a fcope to anar- 


chy and to difturbances, infinitely worfe, if poffible, than def 


RefleBions on the Controverfial Writings of Dr. Prieftley relative te 
Religious Opinions, Eftablifoments and Tefts. Part I. 80, 
1s. 6d. Rivingtons, 1791. 


Dr. Prieftley’s arguments againft eftablifhments in religion, 
and reftrictions on account of religious Opinions, have been pub. 
lifhed, itis obferved, in various forms; the principles are, how- 
ever, ultimately the fame, for perhaps. no author expanded a few 
ideas into more fpace, or repeated the fame in fo many different 
forms. For thefe,reafons the author, now in our hands, firft 
proceeds to combat Dr. Prieftley’s arguments for the repeal of 
the teit aé&t, and purfues them minutely, with a ftrength and ac. 
euracy of reafoning, which renders his prefent work, though on 
a beaten fubjeét, interefting, and infome degree new. Remarks 
on the other publications are expected to follow. As a {fpeci- 
men of the author’s abilities we fhall felec&t a paflage from the 


advertifement, for it would be * actum me to return again to 
the principal fubject. 


‘ We have indeed lately been told by an American incendiary 
that we have no conftitution; who, like fome of our own writ- 
ers of the prefent day, in his political vocabulary, inftead of 
experience has fubitituted experiment, and opinion inftead of 
law. He fays that we have no conftitution ; but according to 
his principles. no conftitution could exift in any government. In 
our ideas of a conftitution, with national agreement we connect 
permanent obligation ; but this republican’s dottrines fet all or- 
der and permanency at defiance. Change and diforder are the 
idols of his politics. Indeed all that this American republican 
afferts, amounts to this only, that we have not-a conftitution be- 
caufe we have nota republic. 

«. There appear to be two effential errors, among others, which. 
accompany all applications of abftraét natural rights to any ftate - 
of civil fociety ; one, in fuppofing, that the fame form of go- 
vernment is equally fuited to all ftates of fociety ; and the other, 
in. not diftinguifhing between principles of polity and. modes gf 


polity, 
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polity, that is, in not perceiving that the fame principle of pa- 
lity may exift under a variety of modes, and confequently that 
mades of political liberty may vary with the expediences of 
times and fituations without injury to the principle of liberty.’ 


When Dr, Priefiley had afferted, that, in no other country 
were the diffenters from the eftablifhed church excluded from ci- 
vil offices, and particularly mentioned Holland, it was unfortu- 
nate that Socinians appear to have been particularly excepted. 
"Fhe authority is.a work entitled Nouvelle De(cription de la Haye, 
1785, quoted by the prefent author; and we mention it, that the 
fa& may be denied as ene: as the French writer has afferted 
it, if not true. 3 


Leiters to the Rev. Dr. Prieftley, in Vindication of thofe alreaay ad- 
Areffed to hims on the Infallibility of the Apoftolic Teftimony, con- 
cerning the Perfon of Chrif. By the Rev. E. Burn, A. B. 8vo0. 

~ as. 6d. Rivingtons. 1790. 


‘We find it an arduous tafk to keep pace with Dr. Prieftley, in 
the attacks on this polemic, and his defences. At prefent 
we. find that Mr. Burn’s firft letters have not occurred in our 
Journal, probably becaufe they were not publifhed in London. In 
‘this fecond fet, we fufficiently fee the tendency of the firft, and 
the cool difpafhonate temper of the author, The objeé in quef- 
tion was the infpiration of the apoftles. Mr. Burn fuppofed 
that Dr. Prieftley denied their infallibility, and adduces different 

affages from his other works, in fupport of his opinion. Dr. 
Prieftley denies that he doubts of their infallibility in objects 
¢onneéted with their miffion. Mr. Burn contends, that this ad 
miffion does not materially affect the queftion, and at all events, 
their teftimony is of more importance than the early opinions 
of the fathers. If we believe them to be infpired, it fuperfedes 
‘all others ; if not, they areearlier witneffes of whe do¢trines, and 
eye witneffes of the events, 


Evidence that the Relation of Fofephus concerning Herod's having 
new Built the Temple at Ferufalem is either falfe or mifinterpreted. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 1789. 


‘Remarks on the Scriptural Account of the Dimenfions of Solomon's 
Temple. Ly the Author of Remarks on the Evidence. 8v0, 1% 
Rivingtoms. 1790. . 

We have examined this controverfy inits progreffive fteps, and 
the feveral works occur in the tx111d, Lxvth, and Lxvirth vo- 
lumes of our Journal. Our remarks have been chiefly confined 
to Jofephus’ account, for the more minute points of the contro- 
verfy refpetting the different meafures we then found; and we 
@ill confider them’in the fame light, as incapable of a proper and 
dike | fatisfactory 
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fatisfaGtory analyfis. A leading point, in the Enquiry, is un- 
doubtedly, whether Zerubbabel’s temple was really inferior in 
leneth to Solomon’s? Mr. S. in the Supplement to the fecond 
edition of the Evidence, contends that it was. He fuppofes t he 
Jength of the houfe to be 6o cubits; that of the porch 20, and 
that of the fanétuary zo. The great objeét is to fhow, that the 
fan@tuary was an additional building, as well as the porch. T hat 
the latter was fo is evident from 1 Kings vi. 3, fince it is expr efs- 
ly faid, that its length anfwered to the breadth; that the for mer 
was taken out of the houfe of 60 cubits, is equally clear from ver. 
16, 17, and 19, where it feems to be direfted that the fan@ uary 
fhould be contracted into a cubical chamber of 20 cubits. W hat- 
ever becomes of the hypothefis, we are compelled, we think, to 
underftand the 17th verfe as relating to the length of the temple be 
fore the fanfuary. ‘The divifion between the temple and the fanc- 
tuary muft have contracted this fpace, our author obferves, by five 
cubits; but Mr. Burgefs fhows, that the diminution was only that 
of one cubit, and we may remark, that the cedar wainfcot ting 
would equally contra& the temple in the other dimenfions, for 
what was zo cubits wide originally could not be fomuch wher 
cieled. The fanctuary was certainly contraéted on the top, nor 
are we to judge of Solomon’s tafte in architeéture from our 
prefent fafhions, We own, therefore, from a diligent exami nae 
tion of the point at !fue, in this part of the work, that we can not 
find the yao, to be a diltinct building. The whole of the tem ple 
‘of Solomon, independent of the porch, was 60 cubits only; and 
when the fanétuary was taken out, the houfe could be but 40 cu- 
bits in length. How far this conceflion influences the gene ral 
queftion, we fhall take another opportunity of explaining: it 
chiefly militates againft the author of the Evidence’s firft hypo - 
thefis; but this he has already, in part, abandoned. 


Political Speculations, occafioned by the Progrefs of a Democratic 
Party in England. 8vo. 1s. Gardner. 1791. 

Our author cannot be highly commended: his work is fynthe- 
tical rather than analytical, and the Rights of Man he endea- 
vours to difcover in different forms of government. We have no 
very high opinion of his political or his philofophical talents. 


An Anfwer to Dr. Priefiley’s Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, in a Letter to the Author. By a Layman of the Eftablifoed 
Church. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 1791. 


The Layman replies to Dr. Priefiley very calmly and minutely. 
He points out, in many of the Letters, much inconclufive rea- 
foning, and particularly reprehends Dr. Prieftley’s reprefentation 
of the comparative merits of the Eftablifhed Church pe the Dif. 
fenters. In fhart, in this very able and judicious reply, we meet 

; with 
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with much to commend, and fcarcely any thing — nothing of 
the leait importance—to blame. 


M.ED 1 -C.:A Lk. 

Defeription of a Portable Cheft of Chemiftry ; ar, complete Collection 
of Chemical Tefts, for the Ufe of Chemifts, Phyficians, Mineral- 
ogifts, Metallurgifts, feientific Artifis, Manufacturers, Farmers, 
and the Cultivators of Natural Philofophy. Invented by 7. F. A. 
Gottling. Tranflated from the original German. 8v0. 35. 
Kearfley. 1791. — 

This cheft is defigned for family ufe, and is ofa portable fize, fo 
as to form a proper companion in different excurfions, particu- 
larly to watering places. It contains all the ufeful chemical teflss 
and the work will fufficiently inftru& every moderate chemift in 
ufing them for various purpofes, and for many different objects. 


Experiments and Obfervations on the Crefcent Water at Harrogate. 
By F. Garnett, M.D. 8vo. 1s.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


Dr. Garnett, begins with an attempt to fhow, that chalybeates, 
with the fulphur waters, might be often ufeful; but that, on 
adding fteel, a decompofition generally takes place. Near Har- 
rogate, however, a fpring was fortunately difcovered, in which 
the fuperior chemiftry of nature had combined them with fuccefs, 
though the water has generally a turbid whitenefs. Its heat is a 
little lefs than that of the other mineral fprings in the neighbour-, 
hood. ‘The contents of a wine gallon of the’Crefcent water are, 


dwt. gr. 
¢ Of aérated iron - - - - - Oo 2 
aerated lime - - - - Oo 3s 
falited magnefia - - - - 3 31 
muriatic or fea {alt - - ° 5 17 
vitriolated magnefia, or Epfom falt - o $8 


¢ Of aérial fluids, 


* Aérial acid, or fixed air 20,8 cubic inches. 

Hepatic, or fulphureous air 13,6 cubic inches. 

_ © Exclafive of a fmall quantity of 2érial acid retained by the iron 
and lime in the heat of boiling water.’ 


The fenfible effets are nearly thofe of the Bath waters, to which 
may be added a diuretic quality on ufing exercife not fufficiently 
violent to excite perfpiration. Our author’s analyfis, and his 
direétions for drinking the waters, are, on the whole, correct and 
judicious. His chemical objections to the ufe of tea are perhaps 
too refined. 


_ A Treatife on the Diagnofis and Prognofis of Difeafes. PartI. By 
P.P. Price. 8vo. 25. Johnfon.. 1791. 


No author, in Dr, Price’s opinion, has written on the prog- 
nofis of difeafes fince the period of Hippocrates, except Profper 


Alpinus. In this, however, he is evidently miftaken ; eae 
ides 
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fides Le Roy and one other modern author, whofe name has efa 
Caped us, numerous ancient authors have tranflated the Prognof- 
tics of Hippocrates, or added to them. We shall refer him only 
to the Index of Vander Linden’s Lexieon in Verbo Prognofticas 
The prefent work is undertaken with proper views, and condué- 
ed with muchjudgment. It isnot, as Dr. Price contends, of fo 
little confequence to quote the authorities, for fome of thefe 
prognoftics are doubtful, and fome we fufpe& to be etroneous. 
Tumbling with the bed cloaths is generally a fign of fatuity, but 
feldom fo dangerous as it is reprefented, Sweet tafted {putum in 
a peripneumony is only a mark of confiderable general weaknefs; 
and never ofan abfcefs inthe lungs. Various other obfervations 
might be added, but they would perhaps only militate againft 
fome author, whofe opinion was not before efteemed of great im- 
portance: we fufpect that Dr. Price does not very often {peak 
from his own obfervation. ‘The work is to be divided into five 
parts; and this contains the a¢tive inflammations. If it be not 
too late to fuggeft a hint, we might add, that the work would be 
much more ufeful, if the general prognoftics of the clafs or order 
were premifed ; and, under each head, only thofe of the difeafe 
mentioned. 


An Effay on the Vitality of the Blood. By J. Corrie, M. Ds 8vo. 
zs. Elliot azd Kay. 1791. 


As this work confifts, in a great meafure, of remarks on the 
Effay on Glandular Secretion by Dr. Hendy, and a Thefis by Dr. 
Hyde on the Circulation of the Blood, it is not eafy to give a 
particular account of Dr. Corrie’s arguments. It appears to be 
a juvenile attempt, and pleafingly but not fatisfattorily executed ¢ 
it difplays much ingenuity, but is occafionally deficient in phi- 
lofophical precifion. 


r. @ 3 71 ¢ A. ke 
An Heroic Epiftle to the Rt. Hon. E. Burke. gto. 15. Debrett. 
17955 

We know not that we are deftitute of humour, and have laugh- 
ed occafionally with both fides; but having engaged deeply in 
the difpute—(for it may pofibly happen, that our author’s hu- 
mourous talents are defective), we felt no inclination to {mile in 
any part of this Heroic Epiftle. We fhall felec&t, however, one 
of the beft paflages, where the bard rapt into future times, fees 
revolutions in this country, fimilar to thofe in France. 


* But fay, what nobler victims claim regard? 
Who fhall the lanterne grace in Palace-yard? 
Lo! fir, with oaths, defying and defy’d,- 
H y» high prie& of prejudice and pride. 
Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (III.) Sept. 1791, 1 D mney 
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D—=s fucceeds, and H——y and R 
With many a fhrug the long proceflion clofe. 
* Great S y {naps the wand he lov’d to waN 
No more to act the tyrant and the flave. 
P—tt to Calonne, in fullen ftate retires, 
To write or fpeak, as Burgundy infpires ; 
And G n bids her lov’d cabals adieu, 
With Madame Polignac to con virtu. 
« But fay, can age or fandtity avail ? 
Lo! on St. Stephen’s gate a bill of fale. 
Where J—k—] jefted, Bel—e warbled Greek, 
Lo! now the deaf and dumb are taught to fpeak. 
The facred houfe * as bafe a purpofe knows, 
For there, alas! incurables repofe. 
« + In lieu of thefe, now Pimlieo fupplies 
Her far-fam’d riding houfe of giant-fize. 
There rings the fpeaker’s bell; there Jebbs decide, 
t Unfchool’d in courts, to parties unally’d.’ 








The images are all taken, it is faid, from the * Refle&ions 
but there is more fpirit, more genius in one page of that work, 
than in fifty Heroic Epiflles like this before us. 


(A few Words of Advice to the Common-Council of Liwerpool. By 
Li’rpoolienfis Pindar, Efg. 4to. »1s.6d. Symonds. 1791. 


On this local temporary fubje& we cannot decide. As an imi- 
tator, a brother of Peter Pindar, efq. our author deferves re- 
gard. Some of our corps confider him as a namefake only ; and 
if they claim the fame father, deny that the bantling was the 
production of the fame Mufe. We muft decline therefore all de- 
cifion, till he fpeaks on a fubje&t that we can all underftand, and 
Some of us can judge of. 


Satiré di Salvator Rofa, riftampete a Spefe di G. Balchetti. 12m. 
Londra. No Bookfellers Name. 1791. 


This isa very elegant edition of Salvator Rofa’s Satires ; and, 
fo far as we have compared them with an old edition now before 
us, a very correctone. Some.circumftances of the life of this cé- 
jebrated painter, who is fcarcely known as a poet, are prefixed. 
In thefe, however, there 1s nothing which appears to us to be 
new. 





¢ * The Houfe of Lords, fo called by the right honourable gentleman in Weft- 
minfter Haji.’ 

‘+ The national aflembly fit in the Manege of the Thuilleries, and the pre- 
fident rings a bell to impofe filence.’ 

‘ ¢ Country clowns, who have feats in that affembly, fome of whom are faid 
not to beable torcad and write. Reflections, page 63.” 


The 
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The Ladies Afs Race; or, the Sports of Barton Downs, a-Poem in 


Heroic Verfe. Small 4to. 2s. Richardfon. 1791. 
Our author, in his addrefs to critics, afks, 
‘ Shall giants ftrive to crufh a fly ?” 


Should we be fo unmerciful, he threatens in moft tremendous 
ftrains : 


‘ Faith [ will, carzzvorous finners, 

Taint your meat, and fpvil your dinners 1” 
Left this dreadful accident fhould happen, we-muft fay, that fince 
the days of Simonides, who came neareft to our author in cele- 
brating a victory in a race of mules, we have not feen much better 
verfes on fo unpromifing a fubject. ‘The humour is, however, 


volatile : it has evaporated in the carriage; and Herodotus and: 


Virgil are brought in ratheg too forcibly. We fhould not have 
fufpeéted, if it had not been-exprefsly noticed, that, in a de- 
{cription of the fall of one of the riders—~ 


‘ Prone from his feat, his wan director flew, 
His nofe firft met the ground ~- 





Was an imitation of 


Excutitur pronufque magifter 
Volvitur in caput. 


The Redeemer. A Poem. By Fohn Tweed. Sve. 25. Printed 
for the Author. 1791. 


Much cannot be expected from an author who profeffes that 
what he offers to the public eye is owing to the folicitation of his 
friends, not to gratify his own vanity ; that it is nearly in its ori- 
ginal imperfect ftate, on account of his having, from the necef- 
fary duties of an active profeffion, but little leifure to attend 
the Mufes. From thefe circumftances few readers will be 
difappointed at the perufal of this poem. It is as good as any 
one engaged in alaborious profeffion, who wrote merely by way of 
relaxation, might naturally be fuppofed to have written. But 
why liften to the partiality of friends, and obtrude on the publi¢ 
what he confeffes to be imperfe&t? Is aot this treating it fome- 
what contemptuoufly? If he could not improve the poem, we 
might impeach his ability; if he could bat would not, his civi- 
lity and refpe& to the public become queftionable. Let him, 
however, make his own defence, and valeat quantum valere pote. 


‘It is hoped the reader will forget the poetry in the /ubje.— 
If he fhould not improve his ead, he may at leaft amend his 
heart, which is much better—Or, if he would chufe to find fault 
with the performance, let him but pradice the rules laid down 
in it, and he may reft affured of finding himfelf a much better 
Chriitian than before. When the fubje& is every man’s con- 
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cern (as is the prefent) the meaneft and weakeft endeavours may 


be ufeful ; and if any one fhould read this to hig advantage, the 
author will have obtained his end.’ 


Ode for the Fourteenth of July, 1791, the Day confecrated to Free- 
‘dom: being the Anniverfary of the Revolution in France. By 
Robert Merry, A.M. 4to. 15. Bell. 1791. 


Mr. Merry writes in gencral with energy and animation ; but 
this little poem 1s {carcely an objeé of critical examination. 


Poems by Fobn Rauwzie. The Second Edition. 8vo. 23.6d. Roz 
binfons. 1791. 


This fecond edition * is publifhed by fubfcription, and the au- 
thor tettifies a grateful fenfe of the liberal patronage which has 
been afforded him. He, however, gives no catalogue, owing 
to the requett of many among his fubfcribers, ¢ that their names 
might not be publifhed.” Whether any additions or alterations 
are made in the poems, we are not told, neither can we abfolute- 
ly recollect; though the prefent collection ftrikes us as being dif- 
ferent from that which we faw before. 


N. OV EL S&S. 


Diaarbas, a Tale, being a Gontinuation of Raffelas, Prince of Abyf= 
finia. 12mo. 35. Dilly. 1791. 

It is no flight undertaking to purfue the fteps of Johnfon, and 

to endeavour to complete what he has left unfinifhed. A writer, 
greatly fuperior to the common rank, engaging in a tafk, = 
der fo many difadvantages, could f{carcely expeét to fucceed : 
js no little credit to our author that he has fucceeded fo well. 
. Johnfon’s Raffelas is written with the cool philofophical difcri- 
mination, well adapted to pourtray the mind ftruggling with dif- 
advantages, and gradually expanding by its own efforts. Each 
new perfon with whom he converfes, by fuggefting different views, 
contributes to the more perfect evolution of ideas, and to their 
more accurate precifion, while that peculiar clearnefs of Johnfon’s 
own opinions illuftrates and finifhes the whole. Our author fhows 
much judgment in not ftudying to imitate the manner of his pre- 
decefior, We have met with but one Johnfonian expreffion in 
the whole: it is at the end of the fifteenth chapter. But he has 
followed Johnfon in the gradual progrefs of Raffelas’ improvement, 
and fhown the effect of the various leffons contained in the for- 
mer volumes. On the whole, we think the narrative interefting ; 
the fitustions are varied and well chofen, and the fentiments pure- 
ly virtuous, and ftrily moral. It is a continuation which John- 
fon could not have difapproved, and which he probably would not 
have been afhamed to cwn. 
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* See Crit. Revs Vou. exvul. pe S530 
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Tbe Lake of Winander Mere, a Novel. By the Editor of Maria. 
2 Vols. i2mo., 6s. Lane. 1791. 


The ftory is a little too complicated ; the denouement too ab- 
rupt; andthe whole not very probable ; yet itis an amufing and 
interefting novel: with the little corrections of a mafler-hand it 
might have ranked the foremoft in the fecond line. 


The Effects of Vanity; or, Mary Meanwell and Kitty Pertly, a Tale 
avriiten for the Ufe of the Sunday Schools. By the Author of the 
Coxntraft; or, the Hiftory of James and Thomas. Small 8vo. 6d. 
Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1791. 


A plain, moral tale, told with judgment and propriety. 


Adolphus ; or, the Unnatural Brother, a Novel. 2Vols. ‘amo. 
6s. Wilkins. 1791. 


No—we have not yet penetrated the depth of the bathos :—we 
have not yet feen folly and infipidity in their mof difguiting 
forms. Adolphus finks lower than any other work of this kind 
we have hitherto perufed ; and we can only fuppofe that there is 
fomething worfe, becaufe we have formerly thought ourfelves at 
the bottom of the {cale and been miftaken. 


Villeroy; or, the Fatal Moment, a Novel. By a Lady. 3 Vols. 
I2mo. gs. Lane. 1791. 


This novel is interefting and pleafing; but furely the error of 
Villeroy did not, by any ftatute in the code of poetical juftice, de- 
ferve fuch a vifitation on the head of his inoffending offspring. In 
our cafval vifits to the circulating library, when apparently in- 
tent on fomething better, we have overheard the converfation of a 
foft fentimental fair one. Diftrefs is oceafionally the favourite 
theme, and to wring the heart with imaginary woe is confidered, 
‘by fuch ladies, as a fufficient recommendation, With their fuffrage 
the author muft be content ; but, till we learn that the mind, foft- 
ened by thefe tales, commiferates more fenfibly real misfortunes, we 
fhall confider fuch cataftrophes as blemithes. 


The Duchefs of York, an Englifo Story. 2 Vols, 12mo. 6s. 
Lane. 1791, 


What can we fay? The preface difarms criticifm; and hiftori- 
cal probability, fo far as hiftory goes, is not violated. Where 
hiftory is filent, our author has fupplied the narrative, not im- 
properly, nor unartificially, and has at leaft formed a novel equal 
to the works of many of her cotemporaries. 


The Danifo Maffacre, an Hiftorical Fa&. By the Author of Mon- 
mouth, aTale. 2 Vols. izmo. 6s. Lane. 1791. 


This work is neither new nor old: it has not the intereft of 
the one, nor the zeft of the other: it is generally infipid, and 
often difguging from its improbability. The Danes too are the 
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heroes : though Etheldred was contemptible, Guiderius fheuld 
not have been the only refpeCtable Englifhman. 


Alvar:z; or, Irrefiftible Sedufion, a Spanifo Tale. Dedicated to 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 1zmo. 35. Richard 
fon. 13791. 

The feduction was irrefiftible ; for the proverb tells us— * He 
mutt needs go when the devil drives.,—In fhort the devil put on 
the appearance of a beautiful woman, and it is not for the credit 
of Spanith gallantry to have refitted fo Jong. The tale is hu- 
mourous and interetting: itis the production of no common au- 
thor, and the moral is a good one—Shun the firlt temptations to 
vice, however trifling they may appear. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Familiar Guige to the Hebrew Language, in a Series of Letters 
addrefid to a Lady. By Henry Evans Holder, 8v0. 15. 
Dilly. 1791. 

A plain and perfpicuous Hebrew grammar, compiled chiefly 
from Parkhurfi, Robertfon, and Gray, well adapted by its fim- 
plicity and concifenefs to aflit any one in obtaining a competent 
knowledge of this language, whica, when the few difficulties that 
firit occur are overcome, may be eafily attained without the af-. 
fiftance of a mafter. 


Genuine Memoirs of the late celebrated Edward W—ly M—gue, 
Ejq. with Remarks on the Manners and Cuftoins of the Oriental 
World, publ feed from original pofthugous Papers. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. No Bookfeller’s Name. 1791. 
The firft edition efcaped our notice, and our Journal would not 

probably have been lefs valuable if thefe volumes had not fallen 

in the way of our colleGtor. Itis a patchework of Eurepean and 

Oriental adventures, to which the name of Mr, Montague is af- 

fixed, with the old ftory of lady Mary W. M’s adventure in the 

feraglio. Mr. Montague was fingalarly attached to Oriental 
customs, and a man of equal fpirit, abilities, and eccentricity. 

He might have met with adventures like thefe; but there is no 

evidence that they ever happened to him. 


Obfrvaiions onthe Propagation and Management of Oak Trees in ge- 
neval, but more immediately applying to his Majefty’s New Foreft in 
Hampfoire. Ln a Letter addrefed to the Right Hon Fobn Earl of 
Chathain, frft Lord Cemmiffiener of the Admiralty. By 1. Ni- 
chels, Purveyor of the Navy for Port/mouth Dock-Yard. 8vo. 15. 
Baker, Southampton. 1791. 

We mouft refer this pamphlet, which really contains many very 
valuable and judicious remarks, to the Reviewers of his majeity’s 
foreit lands; to which may be added, the Rewiewers of his navy, 
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ReflcBions on the laf Scene of the late Dr. Fobnfon’s Life, as exhibited 
by his Biographer, Sir Jobxn Hawkins. 8vo. gd. Dilly. 1791. 
The title page is a fufficient indication of the fubftance of this 

pamphlet, and fhows that it is the cant of a fee. The milennium, 

in our author’s opinion, is not an external, temporal reign ; nor 
is it confined to any limited number of years. 


Fragment of a Prophecy lately difeovered in the Cell of a French 
Hermit ; containing divers Matters relating to the prefent Diftur- 
bances in Europe. Faithfully tranflated from the Original. 8va. 
is. Od. Shepperf on and Reynolds. i791. 


This Prophecy is founded on the plan of Voltaire’s Prophecy, 
refpecting Rouffeau, which is tranflated in one of the early vo- 
Jumes of the Annual Regiller. It is pointed, farcaflic, and hu- 
mourous—licce fiznum! 


‘ 423. And they thall form /octeties, to deftroy the principles 
upon which all /ociety 1s eftablifhed: ard they fhall call them- 
felves good fubje4s, and they fhall teach all good fubjedts to rebel. 

‘125. And they thall fpeak in praife of order; and they fhall 
encourage tumult: and they fhall d/ame national diflentions; and 
they fhall foment national diffentions, and they fhall get their 
bread by them. 

« 128. And they fhall fpeak loudly concerning rights, that 
that they may do wreng witht impunity: and they fhall endeavour 
to confound every idea both of right and wrong. 

‘ 129. And they fhall grant unto nations the r: ght of choice ; 
and then they fhall abu/e them for the choice that they have made. 

‘ 132. And they fhall affert, that when men give up their 
rights, they ftill retazz them; and that by the very act of /ertling 
a form of government they acgufre.a right to /udvert it. 

‘ 133. And they fhall maintain that pow er is right, and that 
right is power ; and that all have equaily a right to power: and 
the vulgar fhall ftand amazed at the tp fundity ‘of their rea foning. 

* 139 And they fhall teach the farving pea/ant that he is 
eqnal in property to the man who pofeffes thoufands: and the 
peafant fna!| marvel that he knew it not.’ 

All thefe articles are not, as may be expected, of equal 
merit. The commentary is not very fuitable to the text: it is 
too formally grave, and too warmly controverfial. It is a weight 
which finks the pleafant humoar of the prophecy, and will pre- 
ventit, perhaps, from being the favourite cf both parties. 


The great and important Difcovery of the Eightcenih Century, and the 
Means of Jetting right the National Affairs, Ec. By G. Ed- 
wards, E/g. M.D. 8vo. 5s. Ridgway. 1791. 

In the Appendix to the yxvirith volume of our Review wa 
gave an account of this author’s treatile on * The Aggranaife- 
ment 
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ment and National Perfection of Great Britain;’ and in the txxth 
volume (p. 174), we took notice of his § Royal and Confticu- 
tional Regeneration of Great Britain.” Thefe works bear fo great 
an affinity to each other, both in defign and execution, that it is 
chiefly their titles which difcriminate them. ‘The fame remark 
may be made with refpeé to the production now before us, where 
we trace the author purfuing his idea of national aggrandifement 
and regeneration, with all the ardour of patrioti{m ; but, at the 
fame time, with the zeal, if not of a political vifionary, at leaft 
of an enthufiaftic proje€tor. To make any obfervations on this 
treatife, would only be to repeat what we have faid of the two 
former works above mentioned. Dr. Edwards endeavours to en- 
force his fentiments by particular addreffes to his countrymen in 
gencral, to the cultivators of patriotifm, to the gentry, to the 
two houfes of parliament, and to his majefty ; exhorting them, in 
the ftrongeft terms, to co-operate in the important work of na- 
tional regeneration. ‘The doctor, we hope, has at length exhauft- 
ed the fubje&t; for, however agreeable it may be to himfelf, we 
greatly fufpect that it is very infipid to the public. 


An Impartial Inquiry into the prefent State of Parochial Regifters ; 
Charitable Funds; Taxation, and Parifb Rates, By Fames Lucas, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 35. Johnfon. 1791. 


The feveral articles of parochial ceconomy, examined in this 
Inquiry, have long been the fubjeé&t of much obfervation and > 
complaint; and Mr. Lucas very clearly fhews the expediency of 
correCting the different abufes by a general reform. He makes 
many judicious remarks refpecting not only the prefent ftate of 
parochial regulations, but the means of improving them. ‘That 
he has been at pains in colle&ting information, is evident from 
his Inquiry; and there can be no doubt that great advantage- 
would accrue to the public, from adopting fuch improvements 
as he fuggetts. 


4n Impartial Accbunt of the Condu& of the Excife towards the 
Breweries in Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh. 8v0. 25. 
1791. No Publifher’s Name. 


It has been found, that both by the Sante of brewers with 
regard to the excife, om one hand, and the arbitrary condu& of 
bhe exc'femen on the other, great obfiructions have arifen to the 
manufacture of malt-liquors in Scotland. At Edinburgh, this 
inconvenience has lately been remedied, to the vaft increafe of 
the revenue ; but the new regulation extends little farther than 
the fuburbs of that city. The author of the pamphlet propofes 
that i: fhoeld be rendered general over Scotland ; and he fupports 
his opinion by fuch forcible arguments as cannot but have great 
weicht in recommending fuch an idea to the inhabitants at leaft 
in that part of Great Britain. 
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